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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Headsman. By the Author of “the 
Spy,” “the Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1833. Bentley. 

For some years past, Mr. Cooper has been a 

resident at Paris, and an occasional wanderer 

in other parts of Europe. He has travelled as 
those few travel who voyage for others as well 
as themselves; and the wide lake, the fair valley, 
and the snowy mountain, live again in his 
pages, connected with the breathing interest of 
fiction—based upon old tradition. Like Scott, 
he sees the past in the present; and, blending 
the remembered and the imagined, by vigour of 
description and animation of adventure, makes 
the creation almost as real as aught that me- 
mory actually records. It is curious to mark 
the difference between himself and his present 
model. We say present, for we hold that his 
first productions were as original as those which 
ever spring up in a new and unbroken soil. 

The Pioneers, the Last of the Mohicans, and 

the Prairie, are a class by themselves; but 

Scott has only the example which he set, and 

the material which he used in common with 

his follower: they both look back, and each 
take a differing view. The author of Waverley 
turned a poet’s eye to the by-gone, and saw the 
gray moss on the trunk, and the green ivy on 
the ruins; he took the more benevolent, and, 
we firmly believe, the truest view of the nature 
which he painted. Cooper, on the contrary, 
looks on the fallen tree, to observe that, how- 
ever picturesque, it should not be allowed to 
obstruct the path; and on the ruin, to say, 
that an error in its architecture caused its fall. 
He is the Joseph Hume of the past, and sees 
little but abuses to be pointed out, and evils to 
be deprecated, All ancient authority, according 
tohim, was but an encroachment, and all former 
institutions so many varied modes of tyranny ; 
the mere fact of any thing having been, is 
about enough to shew that it must have 
been wrong. Many men, many minds—and 

Mr. Cooper has a good right to his own opi- 

nion: all we say is, that he is somewhat too 

sweeping in his conclusion—and the sweeping 

conclusion, like the sweeping assertion, keeps a 

good deal out of sight. He makes no allowance 

for the stubborn natures for whose use the 
feudal system was constructed ; he forgets the 
dangers and difficulties amid which it arose, 
and still more does he forget what human 
nature has always been, and what it will always 
be. Power, like service, is no heritage: its 
foundations are built on the sands of expe- 
diency and necessity, and they are always shift- 
ing ; and we do therefore conscientiously ac- 
quit the great and the rich of a systematic 
conspiracy since the beginning of the world 
against the rights of the poor and the low, 
seeing that this said conspiracy is always 
changing its hands, and the great and rich of 
yesterday are the low and poor of to-morrow :— 
“* For time at length setsall things even.” 
‘ Now we had been well content to leave our 
‘fierce republican” to the enjoyment of his 





own opinions—and our own opinions are things 
that we do enjoy very much; but we think he 
is rather too bountiful of them towards his 
readers. There is an overplus of discussion 
touching departed errors; and one fault, as 
usual, leads to another—and here are two: 
first, the vraisemblance of his characters is 
injured by their expressing sentiments, and 
entering into disquisitions, which are complete- 
ly out of keeping with the spirit of their time. 
Secondly, hence originates what would be very 
characteristic of our present day—every body 
talks too much; and when once they get on 
politics, there is no stopping them :—and, lest 
the same reproach should be brought against 
ourselves, we will proceed forthwith to the 
narrative, which is full of hair-breadth ‘scapes 
and increasing interest. The third volume is 
what it should be—the best. The story is 
founded on a custom in Berne, of making the 
executioner’s office hereditary. The idea is 
horrible: fancy an innocent child destined to 
be a shedder of blood even from its cradle ; 
an infant, whose little hands must be taught to 
destroy—a youth, whose future is the scaffold, 
and whose old age is given over to horror, and 
to ignominy ;—and all this known from the 
very first—the shadow cast upon the soul even 
at its very entrance into life! Balthasar, the 
Headsman, and his wife, Magdalen, are admi- 
rably finished portraits : he, sad, meek, subdued, 
and spirit-broken ; she, stern, fierce, yet de- 
voted in affection, and reproaching fate more 
for others than herself. Maso, too, is excellent; 
the good and evil, in his wild and stormy 
career, are blended with truth to nature; and 
the scene during the tempest on the Leman 
is as effective as any one of the many effective 
sketches taken on that element, which seems 
so peculiarly Mr. Cooper’s own. We quote a 
portion of the voyage—almost the only episode— 
both for its poetical beauty, and as illustrating 
the character of Maso il Maledetto, the real 
hero of the work :— 

*¢ Those objects which had lately yielded so 
much and so pure a delight were now getting 
to be black and menacing, and the very sub- 
limity of the scale on which Nature had here 
thrown together her elements was an addi- 
tional source of uncertainty and alarm. Those 
fairy-like, softly-delineated, natural arabesques, 
which had so lately been dwelt upon with rap- 
ture, were now converted into dreary crags 
that seemed to beetle above the helpless bark, 
giving unpleasant admonitions of the savage 
and inhospitable properties of their iron-bound 
bases, which were known to prove destructive 
to all who were cast against them while the 
elements were in disorder. These changes in 
the character of the scene, which in some re- 
spects began to take the aspect of omens, were 
uneasily witnessed by all in the stern of the 
bark, though the careless laughter, the rude 
joke, and the noisy cries, which from time to 
time arose on the forecastle, sufficiently shewed 
that the careless spirits it held were still in- 
dulging in the coarse enjoyments most suited 
to their habits. One individual, however, was 





seen stealing from the crowd, and establishing 
himself on the pile of freight, as if he had a 
mind more addicted to reflection, and less dis- 
posed to unmeaning revelry, than most of those 
whom he had just abandoned. This was the 
Westphalian student, who, wearied with amuse- 
ments that were below the level of his acquire- 
ments, and suddenly struck with the imposing 
aspect of the lake and the mountains, had 
stolen apart to muse on his distant home and 
the beings most dear to him, under an excite- 
ment that suited those morbid sensibilities 
which he had long encouraged by a very subtle 
metaphysical system of philosophy. Until now, 
Maso had paced his lofty post with his eye 
fixed chiefly on the heavens in the direction of 
Mont Blane, occasionally turning it, however, 
over the motionless bulk of the bark; but when 
the student placed himself across his path, he 
stopped and smiled at the abstracted air and 
riveted regard with which the youth gazed at a 
star. ‘Art thou an astronomer, that thou 
lookest so closely at yonder shining world ?” 
demanded Il Maledetto, with the superiority 
that the mariner afloat is wont successfully to 
assume over the unhappy wight of a landsman, 
who is very liable to admit his own impotency 
on the novel and dangerous element :—‘ the 
astrologer himself would not study it more 
deeply.’ ‘* This is the hour agreed upon be- 
tween me and one that I love to bring the 
unseen principle of our spirits together, by 
communing through its medium.’ ‘TI have 
heard of such means of intercourse. Dost see 
more than others by reason of such an as- 
sistant ?? ‘I see the object which is gazed 
upon, at this moment, by kind blue eyes that 
have often looked upon me in affection. When 
we are in a strange land, and in a fearful si- 
tuation, such a communion has its pleasures !’ 
Maso laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
student, which he pressed with the force of a 
vice. ‘ Thou art right,’ he said moodily ; 
‘make the most of thy friendships, and, if 
there are any that love thee, tighten the knot 
by all the means thou hast. None know the 
curse of being deserted in this selfish and 
cruel battle of interests better than I! Be not 
ashamed of thy star, but gaze at it till thy eye- 
strings crack. See the bright eyes. of her that 
loves thee in its twinkling, her constancy in its 
lustre, and her melancholy in its sadness ; lose 
not the happy moments, for there will soon’ be 
a dark curtain to shut out its view.’ The 
Westphalian was struck with the singular 
energy as well as with the poetry of the ma. 
riner, and he distrusted the obvious allusion to 
the clouds, which were, in fact, fast covering 
the vault above their heads. ‘ Dost thou like 
the night?’ he demanded, turning from his 
star in doubt. ‘ It might be fairer. This is a 
wild region, and your cold Swiss lakes some. 
times become too hot for the stoutest seaman’s 
heart. Gaze at thy star, young man, while 
thou mayest, and bethink thee of the maiden 
thou lovest and of all her kindness; we are on 
a crazy water, and pleasant thoughts should 
not be lightly thrown away.’ Maso walked 
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away, leaving the student alarmed, uneasy at 
he knew not what, and yet bent with childish 
eagerness on regarding the little luminary that 
occasionally was still seen wading among vo- 
lumes of vapour.” 

The tempest so increases that they are obliged 
to cast every thing overboard :— 

** Much the greater part of the deck-load 
had now irretrievably disappeared, and the 
movements of the relieved vessel were more 
lively and sane. Maso called to him one or 
two of the regular crew, and together they 
rolled up the canvass, in the manner peculiar 
to the latine rig; for a breath of hot air, the 
first of any sort that had been felt for many 
hours, passed athwart the bark. This duty 
was performed as canvass is known to be 
furled at need, but it was done securely. Maso 
then went among the labourers again, encou- 
raging them with his voice, and directing their 
efforts with his counsel. ‘ Thou art not equal 
to thy task,” he said, addressing one who was 
vainly endeavouring to roll a bale to the side 
of the vessel, a little apart from the rest of the 
busy crowd ; * thou wilt do better to assist the 
others, than to waste thy force here.’ ‘I feel 
the strength to remove a mountain! Do we 
not work for our lives?” The mariner bent 
forward, and looked into the other’s face. 
These frantic and ill-directed efforts came from 
the Westphalian student. ‘ Thy star has dis- 
appeared,’ he rejoined, smiling — for Maso had 
smiled in scenes far more imposing than even 
that with which he was now surrounded. 
* She gazes at it still; she thinks of one that 
loves her, who is journeying far from the fa- 
therland.’ ‘* Hold! Since thou wilt have it so, 
I will help thee to cast this bale into the water. 
Place thine arm thus; an ounce of well-directed 
force is worth a pound that acts against itself.’ 
Stooping together, their united strength did 
that which had baffled the single efforts of the 
scholar. The package rolled to the gangway, 
and the German, frenzied with excitement, 
shouted aloud! The bark lurched, and the 
bale went over the side, as if the lifeless mass 
were suddenly possessed with the desire to per- 
form the evolution which its inert weight had 
so long resisted. Maso recovered his footing, 
which had been deranged by the unexpected 
movement, with a seaman’s dexterity, but his 
companion was no longer at his side. Kneeling 
on the gangway, he perceived the dark bale 
disappearing in the element, with the feet of 
the Westphalian dragging after. He bent for. 
ward to grasp the rising body, but it never re- 
turned to the surface, being entangled in the 
cords, or, what was equally probable, retained 
by the frantic grasp of the student, whose mind 
had yielded to the awful character of the night. 
The life of 11 Maledetto had been one of great 
vicissitudes and peril. He had often seen men 
pass suddenly into the other state of existence, 
and had been calm himself amid the cries, the 
groans, and, what is far more appalling, the 
execrations of the dying, but never before had 
he witnessed so brief and silent an end. For 
more than a minute, he hung suspended over 
the dark and working water, expecting to see 
the student return ; and, when hope was re- 
luctantly abandoned, he arose to his feet, a 
startled and admonished man. Still discretion 
did not desert him. He saw the uselessness, 
and even the danger, of distracting the atten- 
tion of the workmen, and the ill-fated scholar 
was permitted to pass away without a word of 
regret or a comment on his fate. None knew 
of his loss but the wary mariner, nor was his 
person missed by any of those who had spent 
the day in his company. But she to whom he 








had plighted his faith on the banks of the Elbe 
long gazed at that pale star, and wept in bitter- 
ness that her feminine constancy met with no 
return. Her true affections long outlived their 
object, for his image was deeply enshrined in a 
warm female heart. Days, weeks, months, and 
years passed for her in the wasting cheerless- 
ness of hope deferred; but the dark Leman 
never gave up its secret, and he to whom her 
lover’s fate alone was known little bethought 
him of an accident which, if not forgotten, was 
but one of many similar frightful incidents in 
his eventful career.” 

We conclude with a passage near St. Ber- 
nard’s. The party consists of the baron and 
his daughter, her lover and his sister, who 
have been overtaken by a snow storm. 

“ The snow by this time was many inches 
deep, and, as the road was at best but a faint 
bridle-path that could scarcely be distinguished 
by day-light from the débris which strewed the 
ravines, the undertaking would have been 
utterly hopeless, had not Pierre known that 
there was the chance of still meeting with some 
signs of the many mules that daily went up 
and down the mountain. The guide called to 
the muleteers, who answered his cries every 
minute, for so long as they kept within the 
sound of each other’s voices, there was no 
danger of their becoming entirely separated. 
But, amid the hollow roaring of the wind and 
the incessant pelting of the storm, it was 
neither safe nor practicable to venture far 
asunder. Several little stony knolls were 
ascended and descended, and a rippling rill was 
found, but without bringing with it any traces 
of the path. The heart of Pierre began to 
chill with the decreasing warmth of his body, 
and the firm old man, overwhelmed with his 
responsibility, while his truant thoughts would 
unbidden recur to those whom he had left in 
his cottage at the foot of the mountain, gave 
way at last to his emotions in a paroxysm of 
grief, wringing his hands, weeping, and call- 
ing loudly on God for succour. This fearful 
evidence of their extremity worked upon the 
feelings of Sigismund until they were wrought 
up nearly to frenzy. His great physical force 
still sustained him, and, in an access of energy 
that was fearfully allied to madness, he rushed 
forward into the vortex of snow and hail, as if 
determined to leave all to the Providence of 
God, disappearing from the eyes of his com- 
panion.” 

In this extremity, assistance arrives in one 
of those sagacious animals trained by the 
monks. 

“The dog of St. Bernard was alone. But 
his air and all his actions were those of an 
animal whose consciousness was wrought up to 
the highest pitch permitted by the limits nature 
had set to the intelligence of a brute. He ran 
from one to another, rubbed his glossy and 
solid side against the limbs of all, wagged his 
tail, and betrayed the usual signs that crea- 
tures of his species manifest when their in- 
stinct is most alive. Luckily he had a good 
interpreter of his meaning in the guide, who, 
knowing the habits, and, if it may be so ex- 
pressed, the intentions of the mastiff, feeling 
there was not a moment to lose if they would 
still preserve the feebler members of their party, 
begged the others to hasten the necessary dis- 
positions to profit by this happy meeting. The 
females were supported as before, the mules 
fastened together, and Pierre, placing himself 
in front, called cheerfully to the dog, encou- 
raging him to lead the way. ‘Is it quite 
prudent to confide so implicitly to the guidance 
of this brute ?’ asked the Signor Grimaldi a 





little doubtingly, when he saw the arrange. 
ment on which, by the increasing gloom and 
the growing intensity of the cold, it was but 
too apparent, even to one as little accustomed 
to the mountains as himself, that the lives of 
the whole party depended. ‘ Fear not to trust 
to old Uberto, signore,’ answered Pierre, moy. 
ing onward as he spoke, for to think of further 
delay was out of the question; ‘ fear nothing 
for the faith, or the knowledge of the dog, 
These animals are trained by the servants of 
the convent to know and to keep the paths, 
even when the snows lie on them fathoms 
deep. God has given them stout hearts, long 
limbs, and short hair expressly, as it has often 
seemed to me, for this end ; and nobly do the 
use the gifts! I am acquainted with all their 
ways, for we guides commonly learn the ra. 
vines of St. Bernard by first serving the cla. 
viers of the convent, and many a day have | 
gone up and down these rocks with a couple of 
the animals in training for this very purpose, 
The father and mother of Uberto were my 
favourite companions, and their son will hardly 
play an old friend of the family false.’ The 
travellers followed their leader with more con. 
fidence, though blindly. Uberto appeared to 
perform his duty with the sobriety and steadi- 
ness that became his years, and which, indeed, 
were very necessary for the circumstances in 
which they were placed. Instead of bounding 
ahead and becoming lost to view, as most pro- 
bably would have happened with a younger 
animal, the noble and half-reasoning brute 
maintained a pace that was suited to the slow 
march of those who supported the females, 
occasionally stopping to look back, as if to 
make sure that none were left. * * * 
‘“* Pierre followed his steps with so much 
greater reliance on his intelligence, from being 
perfectly acquainted with the character of the 
dog. When, therefore, he saw the mastiff 
turn at right angles to the course he had just 
been taking, the guide, on reaching the spot, 
imitated his example; and, first removing the 
snow to make sure of the fact, he joyfully pro- 
claimed to those who came after him that the 
lost path was found. This intelligence sounded 
like a reprieve from death, though the moun- 
taineers well knew that more than an hour of 
painful and increasing toil was still necessary to 
reach the hospice. The chilled blood of the 
tender beings who were fast dropping into the 
terrible sleep which is the forerunner of death, 
was quickened in their veins, however, when 
they heard the shout of delight that sponta- 
neously broke from all their male companions 
on learning the glad tidings. The movement 
was now faster, though embarrassed and diffi- 
cult on account of the incessant pelting of the 
storm and the influence of the biting cold, 
which were difficult to be withstood by even 
the strongest of the party. Sigismund groaned 
inwardly as he thought of Adelheid and his 
sister’s being exposed to a tempest which shook 
the stoutest frame and the most manly heart 
among them. He encircled the latter with an 
arm, rather carrying than leading her along; 
for the young soldier had sufficient knowledge 
of the localities of the mountain to understand 
that they were still at a fearful distance from 
the col, and that the strength of Christine was 
absolutely unequal to the task of reaching it 
unsupported. Occasionally Pierre spoke to the 
dogs, Nettuno keeping close to the side of 
Uberto in order to prevent separation, since 
the path was no longer discernible without 
constant examination, the darkness having 80 
far increased as to reduce the sight to very 
narrow limits. Each time the name of the 
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jatter was pronounced the animal would stop, 
wag his tail, or give some other sign of recog- 
nition, as if to reassure his followers of his 
intelligence and fidelity. After one of these 
short halts, old Uberto and his companion un- 
ly refused to proceed. The guide, the 

two old nobles, and at length the whole party, 
were around them, and no cry or encourage- 
ment of the mountaineers could induce the 
dogs to quit their tracks. ‘ Are we again lost ?” 
asked the Baron de Willading, pressing Adel- 
heid closer to his beating heart, nearly ready to 
submit to their common fate in despair. ‘ Has 
God at length forsaken us? My daughter ! — 
my beloved child !? This touching appeal was 
answered by a howl from Uberto, who leaped 
madly away and disappeared. Nettuno fol- 
lowed, barking wildly and with a deep throat. 
Pierre did not hesitate about following ; and 
Sigismund, believing that the movement of the 
guide was to arrest the flight of the dogs, was 
quickly on his heels. * . ° ° 

“¢Ah! here comes the trusty beast, and 
Pierre, and the captain, with their tidings, be 
they good or be theyevil.” The two just named 
rejoined their friends as Maso ceased speaking. 
They hurriedly informed the shivering travel- 
Jers that the much-desired refuge was near, 
and that nothing but the darkness and the 
driving snow prevented it from being seen. 
‘It was a blessed thought, and one that came 
from St. Augustine himself, which led the holy 
monks to raise this shelter!’ exclaimed the 
delighted Pierre, no longer considering it ne- 
cessary to conceal the extent of the danger 
they had run. ‘I would not answer even for 
my own power to reach the hospice in a time 
like this. You are of mother church, signore, 
being of Italy 2? ‘Iam one of her unworthy 
children,’ returned the Genoese. ‘ This un- 
merited favour must have come from the prayers 
of St. Augustine, and a vow I made to send 
a fair offering to Our Lady of Einsiedeln ; for 
never before have I known a dog of St. Ber- 
nard lead the traveller to the refuge. Their 
business is to find the frozen, and to guide tke 
traveller along the paths to the hospice. Even 
Uberto had his doubts, as you saw, but the vow 
prevailed ; or, 1 know not —it might, indeed, 
have been the prayer.’ 

We now leave The Headsman to public 
favour, where we think both he and Mr. Cooper 
will long retain their place. 








Goethe’s Posthumous Works, Vols. VI. to X. 
London, Schloss. 

THOUGH we propose to pay our due respects 

again to this publication, we pause in the 

meantime to give a specimen of Goethe’s 

maxims and reflections, extracted from the 

last five volumes of his posthumous works. 

Modern poets pour a great deal of water in 
their ink. 

The greatest difficulties are found where 
they are least expected. 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, 
their purpose and design are the proper objects 
of our attention. 

The greatest good that we derive from his- 
tory is that it awakes enthusiasm. 

Literature is a fragment of a fragment. Of 
all that ever happened, or has been said, but a 
fraction has been written; and of this latter 
but little is extant. 

Shakespeare is dangerous reading to budding 
talent,—he compels it to reproduce him while 
it fancies it is producing itself. 

isdom exists only in truth. 
e smallest hair casts its shadow. 
There are not always frogs where there is 


water, but where we hear them croak we may 
be sure the latter is not far off. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the 
hammer, and fancy they hit the nail on the 
head every time. 

Historical writing is a way of getting rid of 
the past. 

What we do not understand we do not 
possess. 

Foresight is simple, retrospection manifold. 

One who feels not love must learn to flatter, 
or he will never succeed. 

The world is a cracked bell; it rattles, but 
does not ring. 

There are men who never go wrong, because 
they never entertain any sensible project. 

Time is itself an element. 

Let us know the world as we may, it has 
always a day and a night side. 

At all times it is individuals and not the 
age which have influenced knowledge. It was 
his age which poisoned Socrates, his age which 
condemned Huss to the stake. Ages have al- 
ways been alike. 

What government is the best ?— that which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God: it does not shew itself 
directly; we must seek it in its manifestations. 

It would not be worth while to live to se- 
venty, if all the wisdom of the world is fuolish- 
ness before God. 


Aphorisms on Natural Science. 

The ignorant propose questions which the 
learned have answered a thousand years ago. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to a new truth 
than an old error. 

Man must persist in the belief that the in- 
comprehensible is comprehensible, otherwise he 
would inquire into nothing. 

Hypotheses are lullabies with which teachers 
hush their pupils asleep. 





Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the Public. 
12mo. pp. 330. London, 1833. Wilson. 

WE have paused over this volume for several 
weeks, because, though we think it erroneous 
in many parts, it yet treats of a subject so uni- 
versally interesting, and enters upon actual 
circumstances and practical matters connected 
with literature and literary men so doggedly, 
that it seems well calculated to attract both 
individual and geueral attention. The title, 
indeed, does not clearly indicate the writer's 
design. It is not literally the exclusion of 
men of genius “ from the public’’ of which he 
complains—since nothing on earth can so ex- 
clude them—but of their not meeting with the 
encouragement and honour they merit—of their 
being persecuted instead of cherished—and of 
their faults and errors being ever cruelly mag- 
nified and arrayed against them, instead of 
being palliated and excused in consideration of 
those noble qualities to which, all bright and 
dazzling as they are, they in some measure owe 
their existence, and to which they form the 
inevitable human shade. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Bulwer, and 
the res gesta pretty accurately explained in the 
following paragraphs, though the style is cer- 
tainly more ambitious than lucid. 

‘¢ ¢ Look at the biography of authors! Except 
the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ it is the most sicken- 
ing chapter in the history of man.’ And these 
are the beings to whom the world is intrinsi- 
cally indebted for the highest good: not to 
the vainglorious crowd whose multitudinous 
names, deeds, and powers, throng with destruc- 





tion through the panoramic generations of the 





past. Poetry, ethics, history, the fine arts, and 
science in every department, how highly are 
they applauded and encouraged! But the men, 
who are their creators, are left to shift for them. 
selves, and die how they may. The compre- 
hensive motto is, ‘ Do all you can for mankind; 
mankind have established a rule to do nothing 
for you!’ What is the creative principle of the 
present march of intellect ? Is it not solely to 
be attributed to men of genius and ability? If 
the above heariless conduct is continued, the 
march of intellect becomes a universal type of 
the innate ingratitude and meanness of our 
human nature! But the present exposition is 
not merely intended as a recapitulation of the 
distressing lives and fates of those whose lofty 
names in martyrdom the world bow down to 
without blushing for themselves ; it is not only 
a Cheephorag in its libations to their hallowed 
tombs, but a retribution upon the oppressors’ 
heads, both past and present; an analysis and 
elucidation of those evils; and a condensed ap- 
peal to the collected now of ages, in the hope of 
calling a fresh and startled attention to the vast 
heap of gigantic facts that stagnate and choke 
up the struggling current of long-enduring 
humanity.” 

But before we turn to the examination of 
these pages, we must call upon our readers to 
bear in mind one everlasting and great distinc. 
tion—the distinction between the very few who 
possess the glorious gift of genius, and the mul- 
titude who fancy themselves to be imbued with 
that rare endowment—who mistake wishes and 
aspirations, warm feelings allied with medi- 
ocrity of intellect, and even considerable sense 
and talent, for that faculty which immortalises 
the shining lights of the world. The author 
has not, we think, discriminated sufficiently 
between these two classes; and we often find 
his idea of genius of so low an order, that we 
are not disposed to elevate it as an exception 
out of the common rules of life and common 
competition of ingenious industry. A turnip 
lantern has no right to the immunities we 
would willingly accord to a meteor; the will- 
o’-the wisp is not the levin flash to startle man- 
kind and purify the atmosphere: to worship 
the resplendent and eternal vivifier of nature 
is most natural—but the glimmering rushlight 
only claims our regard for its useful service 
in dispelling a little of the temporary gloom 
and darkness. 

There is a mighty gulf between Genius and 
all its intellectual approaches. 

The work sets out with a ‘ statement of 
facts,” and under this name takes an exag- 
gerated view of the calamitous fates of many 
poets, philosophers, authors, composers, actors, 
painters, and projectors of every kind. Upon 
looking over this dismal list, it is no doubt true 
that we see too many instances of those un- 
happy results of which D’Israeli had before 
drawn so afflicting a picture; but were a 
grumbler to choose any other profession or pur- 
suit, might he not in like manner demonstrate, 
that in the law, in medicine, in the church, in 
merchandise, in building, and, indeed, in every 
branch of enterprise and speculation, there were 
multitudes of most able and deserving men 
doomed to suffer, to be oppressed, to fail, and 
to perish ? The dark side of affairs is, alas ! too 
common to entitle any one class to demand our 
pity, as if they were the Exclusives of mis- 
fortune; still, we are not disposed to contend 
against the writer’s principle—we feel too 
strongly that genius is often bitterly neglected, 
and that the possession of literary tastes and 
talents is an inheritance of woe; but we would 


guard against appealing to sympathy beyond 
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the just circumstances of the question by over- 
wrought statements and pretensions. We would 
have the head as well as the heart of the world 
on our side; and we would dispense with de- 
manding the same worship to be paid to the 
brass limbs and clay feet, as to the silver frame 
and golden head of our idol. 

Leaving the more ancient examples adduced 
by the author, we come to our own day; 
where we find Kean his dramatic, and Hazlitt 
his literary, deities. The tone of which he 
speaks of the former, runs thus :— 

“ The great tragedian is no more; but he 
ean never be dead, so long as those live who 
have once awoke from ordinary existence to 
appreciate him. A deep, continuous feeling 
is worth all your tombs; for no capricious 
moral multitude can destroy, or even disturb, 
its sacred isolation. We sincerely hope he 
will never be laid in Westminster Abbey.” 

Now this is at once fallacious and offensive. 
To sneer at the * morals’’ in italics, is to set 
up immorality in a man of genius, not as an 
error to be pitied and pardoned for the sake of 
his brighter qualities, but as an absolute claim 
to respect and honour. As for a continuous 
feeling, with its sacred isolation, being worth 
all our tombs, it may be so for aught we can 
understand ; but to tell us that what is deep 
and continuous can neither be destroyed nor 
disturbed, is nonsense. And why should an 
ardent admirer of such a person as Kean hope 
that he would never be laid in Westminster Ab- 
bey? Would it have disgraced him to be buried 
where Nelsonaspired to lay his dust ? and where 
either rest the mortal remains, or stand the 
imperishable monuments, of our Edwards and 
Henries, those whom he was so proud to per- 
sonate ? of our heroes like Wolfe? of our 
statesmen, a Chatham, a Pitt, a Fox, a Can- 
ning? of our naval glories, Vernons and 
Cookes ? of our most illustrious dead, Newton 
and Milton, and Chaucer and Spenser, and 
Cowley and Gray, and Prior and Butler ? and, 
coming still more close to the noblest dramatic 
association which past life has afforded, where 
Thomson, Addison, Handel, Gay, Goldsmith, S. 
Johnson, Cumberland, Rowe, Dryden, B. Jon- 
son, Sheridan, Garrick, and Shakespeare, are 
remembered in the sculptor’s immortal art ? 
A hope of this kind is foolishness ; and instead 
of carrying us along with his opinions, the 
author who ventures on such flights causes our 
sense to doubt his fitness for reasoning, and 
our minds to revolt from his arguments. In 
truth, they are often little better than mere 
raving. Ew. gr.: —*‘* The heartless autocrat 
of Russia—accursed of God and man—is a 
living example of the half-insanity of a grasp- 
ing and blood-thirsty self-will in despotism. 
Innate meanness is the usual concomitant of 
tyrannic cruelty. A wretch like this dare not 
tolerate any ability or fine spirit that is not 
exclusively subservient to his sway, or his 
idlest humours. Napoleon was the greatest 
patron of genius and art in every possible class 
that ever lived.”” It would sadly trouble our 
worthy author to prove such very broad as. 
sertions; and we will just quote one of his 
dicta about Hazlitt, to shew how wild he runs 
on almost every point :— 

* As Hazlitt’s Essay is the finest philoso- 
phical exposition, so young Ireland’s hoax is 
the finest practical proof of the Ignorance of 
the Learned.” 

Hazlitt was a very clever man, and Vortigern 
was a very clever trick, which imposed upon 
sundry unsuspicious persons; but to assume 
that either have established the sweeping axiom 
of ‘ the Ignorance of the Learned,” is exactly 





another of the writer’s unwarranted conclu- 
sions. 

In proceeding with an exposition of the 
causes which co-operate to produce the evils he 
denounces, our author says— 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
and all that is well known, both by literary 
men in prominent stations, and by the pub- 
lic; notwithstanding the regular gradation of 
startling instances, which we may trace from 
Homer downwards; notwithstanding all the 
palpable obligations of progressive centuries, 
whose light, while they flourished, was chiefly 
owing to such men, even as that light is en- 
tirely so which remains now that their em- 
pires have passed into dust; and notwith- 
standing the present March of Intellect —as- 
sisted by nine thousand five hundred lawyers, 
&c.—a man of the greatest genius is as liable 
to be starved as ever. All the same causes 
exist by which such an individual has been 
starved. In his persecution, ruin, and destruc- 
tion, the perpetration differs in nothing but 
manner from the barbarous ages. This will be 
denied by many whose prejudices may be op- 
posed to the belief, or whose experience and 
knowledge may not furnish them with in- 
stances of unknown and deserving authors who 
are at this moment placed in almost the same 
situation as Mr. Banim was recently--a known 
and admired author —from which he has been, 
for a time, miraculously rescued. It must be 
seen that we scarcely know how to take the 
liberty of naming such men, and thus rudely 
placing that pride in jeopardy upon which they 
choose to retire in silence. We are not with- 
out diffidence in mentioning the names of some 
who now belong not to mortality, but who 
scarcely ought to be subject to a commisera- 
tion that approaches too near their actual so- 
journ among us. Party-spirit and party-ve- 
nom, we have none; and if we had, the dead 
are exempt from it; yet if we may offer our 
sympathy to their manes, we would ask, whe- 
ther the pure and noble-minded Shelley would 
not have received the meed of the other mar- 
tyrs, if he had not chanced to possess means 
independent of the world? Whether Keats, 
whom the ‘ learned’ could not find ‘ intelli- 
gible,’ did not meet such doom—and more pre- 
maturely than Burns, whom every body found 
intelligible and whether the author of the 
* Principles of Human Action,’ and the only 
Life of that man whose greatness the natural 
sentiment of generosity and justice in English- 
men has subsequently caused them to admit 
and behold with admiration and respect, did 
not also share that lofty fate? He certainly 
escaped, by the refinement only of modern 
times, the death of Socrates and Seneca; but 
had it not been for the timely intervention of a 
few private friends, his last days certainly, if 
not his earlier ones, would have found—an 
equivalent. While living, the works of these 
individuals were to be seen upon all the second- 
hand book-stalls. Let any one endeavour to 
obtain copies of them now? They are as faust 
in ascension as some popular writers are on the 
decline. After the public, with its ‘ taste of 
the day,’ has been saturated —the East and 
West Indies, and America into the bargain — 
the secret is found out, and hydraulic time 
brings all things to their level. 

€ Who had power 

To make me desolate ?—whence came the strength ? 

How was it nurtured to such bursting forth, 

While Fate seem’d strangled in my nervous grasp? 

But it isso; and I am smothered up 


And buried from all godlike exercise 
Of influence benign.’— Keats. 


It may be of little use to mention the name of 


SSA 
the amiable Richard Ayton, a man of unaf. 
fected simplicity and original genius. His 
Essays have never been noticed, and probably 
never read by a dozen individuals. They were 
sold for waste paper. For the same reason we 
forbear to mention other unknown writers of 
real ability, as it would only expose them to 
the malevolence of those critics who would fee] 
it a reflection upon their acumen, &c. to justify 
which, the neglect must either become wilful, 
and continue so to their abrupt end, or the 
work, which is the image of an author’s mind, 
must be defaced and insulted. Inasmuch as 
there are some modern works, and many living 
men of the highest ability, quite unknown to 
the public, so certain it is, that most of the 
latter are in present circumstances of difficulty, 
if not of absolute distress. When an author's 
works have been wilfully defamed and written 
down, and with them all his fortunes, it may 
chiefly be attributed to the absence of any flat. 
tery on his part, of patrons, men in high place, 
or the great abuses of the time; to his inde. 
pendence of opinion, and claiming an audacious 
right to his own freedom of soul; and to his 
advocating the best feelings of our human 
nature. Such offences to the temporary po. 
litics and other passing opinions of his time, or 
only a part of it, have always sufficed to set 
aside all virtues of heart and all powers of 
mind; their exercise being prejudicial to the 
interest of the ‘ few,’ who are opposed to the 
‘many,’ during the brief reign of the lunaries; 
and their possessor has been cast into shadowy 
neglect in consequence, or else baited to the 
brink of the grave —where he is then left to 
stagger over, from exhaustion, despair, or dis. 
gust, and scorn of life and ungrateful man—so 
that ‘ killing’ may be ‘no murder!’ Let us 
take one glance at the opposite side (of the 
grave), where the author has either not ex- 
posed himself to the unceasing virulence of 
party attacks, or where he has succumbed to 
their fury or their overtures, and to the 
pressure of distressing circumstances. Con- 
tempt and odium have been heaped, though 
not sufficiently, upon the ‘ noble patrons’ of 
Burns, who bestowed upon him the becoming 
situation of an exciseman (thus proving either 
their innate meanness, or their idea of what 
they would have most liked themselves); 
therefore a great living poet has been ‘ com- 
plimented’ with an excise situation of a little 
higher grade. If the first was promoted to a 
corporal, and the world is dissatisfied, this 
shall be a staff-serjeant! Out on such doings! 
These are the men — the greatest of the age— 
who have been ridiculed, calumniated, and in- 
sulted, or left neglected to die in penury ; and, 
in most cases, they have endured a combina 
tion of all. These, with a few others, are the 
writers to whose fame the clown Posterity— 
the Christophero Sly — will awake and find it- 
self a lord in wisdom and virtue, fit to appre- 
ciate the great men, in whose works the 
knaves and blockheads (meaning us—‘ we who 
are the posterity of Milton and Shakspeare,’) 
could find nothing but faults, puerilities, ob- 
scurity, or ‘ sparkling writing !’ One consols- 
tion has existed in the hearts of those men of 
genius; one that grows out of a sense of na- 
tural devotion to the spirit of humanity; 4 
divine aspiration, and a belief that between 
them and * The Fathomless’ must exist a com- 
munion and a unity, which the mortal contin- 
gencies of our earthly condition can never snap 
asunder. They may say of each other, 

* God did descend to form such excellence; 


We must ascend to comprehend it done. 
Then what is He who mouldeth all these things 





Merely as ’twere for exercise of truth? 
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And what are we, who look on them and die? 
The children of His mercy: nor forlorn 

And cold into our bosoms will return 

Our mortal yearnings; seeing we're allied 

To all the truth and beauty He hath made.’” 


As the book which has elicited these remarks 
is one which furnishes several separate texts 
for comment, and our notice, though broken 
into Nos. will not, consequently, be disjointed, 
we beg to leave this long quotation till next 
week, when we purpose offering our own opi- 
nions upon some of its data, in aid of those 
which our readers may in the meantime have 
formed. 





Men and Manners in America. 
{Second notice.] 

Ix our No. 862, we very briefly introduced 
and recommended this clever publication by 
the popular author of Cyril Thornton; and 
either the pressure of novelties since, or the 
being engaged in continuing other reviews, has 
prevented us from recurring to these volumes 
in the manner they so truly deserve. We are 
now more at leisure to return to our duty. 

When describing the inelegant rapidity with 
which meals are commonly devoured in America, 
the author says, ‘* one nasty custom, however, 
I must notice. Eggs, instead of being eat 
from the shell, are poured into a wine-glass, 
and after being duly and disgustingly churned 
up with butter and condiment, the mixture, 
according to its degree of fluidity, is forthwith 
either spooned into the mouth, or drunk off 
like a liquid. The advantage gained by this 
unpleasant process, I do not profess to be 
qualified to appreciate, but I can speak from 
experience to its sedative effect on the appetite 
of an unpractised beholder.” 

Now, on this important point we are at issue 
with the author, and maintain that you can 
mix up the componency of an egg much better 
in a wine-glass than in the shell; are less apt 
to bedaub your fingers or your inconvenient 


egg-cup; and that in every respect the practice | 


here so reprehended is superior to the other. 
But we will not quarrel about what Shake- 
speare after all defines to be “‘a trick not worth 
an egg.” 

Our next quotation shall give the author’s 
opinion of the women of New York. 

“TI pretend,” he says, with the presumptuous 
gallantry of a soldier, ‘‘ to be something of a 
judge in such matters, and therefore pronounce 
ex cathedra, that the ladies of New York are 
well dressed, and far from inelegant. The 
average height is certainly lower than among 
my fair countrywomen ; the cheek is without 
colour, and the figure sadly deficient in en-bon- 
Point. But with all these disadvantages, I do 
hot remember to have seen more beauty than 
I have met in New York. The features are 
generally finely moulded, and not unfrequently 
display @ certain delightful harmony, which 
Teminds one of the Belle Donne of St. Peter's 
and the Pincian Mount. ‘The mouth alone is 
not beautiful; it rarely possesses the charm of 
fine teeth, and the lips want colour and fulness. 
The carriage of these fair Americans is neither 
French nor English, for they have the good 
Sense to adopt the peculiarities of neither. They 
certainly donot paddlealong, with the short steps 
and affected carriage of a Parisian belle, nor do 
they consider it becoming to walk the streets 
With the stride of agrenadier. In short, though 

may have occasionally encountered more 
grace than has met my observation since my 
arrival in the United States, assuredly I have 
hever seen less of external deportment which 


the most rigid and fastidious critic could fairly 
censure,” 





Like most other travellers, he describes the 
courts of law to be sadly deficient in dignity, 
and even in decency ; and particularly denounces 
‘the incessant salivation* going forward in all 
parts of the court, Judges, counsel, jury, wit- 
nesses, Officers, and audience, all contributed 
to augment the mass of abomination; and the 
floor around the table of the lawyers presented 
an appearance on which even now I find it 
not very pleasant for the imagination to linger.” 

With regard to a question of much public 
consequence, viz. the national feeling which 
predominates in the United States towards 
England, we have a satisfaction in copying 
the subjoined from the pen of a man of sound 
sense and acute observation. 

** It has been often said, indeed said so often 
as to have passed into a popular apophthegm, 
that a strong prejudice against Englishmen 
existsin America. Looking back on the whole 
course of my experience in that country, I now 
declare, that no assertion more utterly adverse 
to truth was ever palmed by prejudice or igno- 
rance on vulgar credulity. That a prejudice 
exists, I admit; but instead of being against 
Englishmen, as compared with the natives of 
other countries, it is a prejudice in their favour. 
The Americans do not weigh the merits of 
their foreign visitors in an equal balance. They 
are only too apt to throw their own partiali- 
ties into the scale of the Englishman, and give 
it a preponderance to which the claims of the 
individual have probably no pretensions. I 
beg, however, to be understood. Of the vast 
multitude of English whom the extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between the countries draws 
to the United States, few, indeed, are persons 
of liberal acquirement, or who have been accus- 
tomed to mix in good society in their own coun- 
try. Coming to the United States on the pur- 
suits of business, they are, of course, left to 
the attentions of those gentlemen with whom 
their professional relations bring them more 
particularly in contact. Admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that all those persons were entire- 
ly unexceptionable both in manners and mo- 
rals, their mere number, which is very great, 
would, in itself, operate as an exclusion. That 
they are hospitably received, I have no doubt, 
nor have I any that they meet with every at- 
tention and facility which commercial men can 
expect in a commercial community. But when 
an English gentleman, actuated by motives of 
liberal curiosity, visits their country, he is 
received in a different manner, and with very 
different feeling. Once assured of his respecé- 
ability, he is admitted freely into society; and I 
again assert that he will meet a benevolent 
interest in promoting his views, which a tra- 
veller may in vain look for in other countries. 
I should be wrong in saying, however, that all 
this takes place without some scrutiny. Of 
whatever solecisms of deportment they are 
themselves guilty, the Americans are admira- 
ble, and, perhaps, not very lenient, judges of 
manners in others. They are quite aware of 
high breeding when they see it, and draw con- 
clusions with regard to the pretensions of their 
guests from a thousand small circumstances 
apparent only to very acute observation. With 
them vulgar audacity will not pass for polished 
ease; nor will fashionable exterior be received 
for more than it is worth. I know of no coun- 
try in which an impostor would have a more 
difficult game to play in the prosecution of his 
craft, and should consider him an accomplished 
deceiver, were he able to escape detection amid 
observation so vigilant and acute. In admit- 


FE * By the by, salivation is too strong a word for these 
salivarious or salivous propensities.—Kd, L. G. 
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ting that the standard of manners in the 
United States is somewhat lower than in Eng- 
land, I wish to be understood as speaking ex- 
clusively of the higher circles in the latter 
country. I am not aware, that bating a few 
peculiarities, the manners of the first-rate mer- 
chants of New York, are at all inferior to those 
either of Liverpool or any other of our great 
commercial cities. I am certain that they are 
not inferior to any merchants in the world, in 
extent of practical information, in liberality of 
sentiment, and generosity of character. Most 
of them have been in England, and from actual 
observation have formed notions of our national 
character and advantages, very different from 
the crude and ignorant opinions, which, I must 
say, are entertained by the great body of their 
countrymen. Were it admissible to form ge- 
neral conclusions of the American character, 
from that of the best circle in the greater 
Atlantic cities of the Union, the estimate would 
be high indeed. Unfortunately, however, the 
conclusions drawn from premises so narrow 
would be sadly erroneous. The observations 
already made are applicable only to a very small 
portion of the population, composed almost en- 
tirely of the first-rate merchants and lawyers. 
Beyond that, there is a sad change for the 
worse. Neither in the manners nor in the 
morals of the great body of traders, is there 
much to draw approbation from an impartial 
observer. Comparing them with the same 
classes in England, one cannot but be struck 
with a certain resolute and obtrusive cupidity 
of gain, and a laxity of principle as to the 
means of acquiring it, which I should be sorry 
to believe formed any part of the character of 
my countrymen. I have heard conduct praised 
in conversation at a public table, which in Eng- 
land would be attended, if not with a voyage to 
Botany Bay, at least with total loss of charac- 
ter. It is impossible to pass an hour in the 
bar of the hotel, without being struck with the 
tone of callous selfishness which pervades the 
conversation, and the absence of all pretension 
to pure and lofty principle. The only restraint 
upon these men is the law ; and he is evidently 
considered the most skilful in his vocation, 
who contrives to overreach his neighbour, 
without incurring its penalties. * * 

‘*¢ Tt may probably be urged, that in drawing 
these harsh conclusions, I judge ignorantly, 
since, having no professional connexion with 
trade or traders, I cannot be supposed to know 
from experience any thing of the actual cha- 
racter of their commercial transactions. To 
this I reply, that my judgment has been 
formed on much higher grounds than the ex- 
perience of any individual could possibly afford. 
If I am cheated in an affair of business, I can 
appeal but to a single case of fraud. I can 
only assert, that a circumstance has happened 
in America which might have happened in 
any country of Europe. But when a man 
publicly confesses an act. of fraud, or applands 
it in another, two conclusions are fairly dedu- 
cible. First, that the narrator is a person of 
little principle; and, second, that he believes 
his audience to be no better than himself, 
Assuredly, no man will confess any thing 
which he imagines may, by possibility, expose 
him to contempt; and the legitimate deduction 
from such details extends not only to the nar. 
rator of the anecdote, but to the company who 
received it without sign of moral indignation. 
It may be well, however, to explain, that the 
preceding observations have not been founded 
exclusively on the population of New York,” 

The following remark is also striking :— 

‘¢ The truth is, that instead of being free, 
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a large proportion of the American people live 


in a state of the most degrading bondage. No 
liberty of tongue can compensate for vassalage 
of stomach. In their own houses, perhaps, 
they may do as they please, though I much 
doubt whether any servants would consent to 
live in a family who adopted the barbarous 
innovation of dining at six o’clock, and break- 
fasting at eleven. But on the road, and in 
their hotels, they are assuredly any thing but 
freemen. Their hours of rest and refection 
are there dictated by Boniface, the most rigor- 
ous and iron-hearted of despots. And surely 
never was monarch blessed with more patient 
and obedient subjects! He feeds them in 
droves like cattle. He rings a bell, and they 
come like dogs at their master’s whistle. He 
places before them what he thinks proper, and 
they swallow it without grumbling. His de- 
crees are as those of fate, and the motto of his 
establishment is, ‘ Submit or starve.’” 

Of the military service in America Capt. Ha- 
milton has but an indifferent opinion. It is, he 
says, “* One of real and almost constant pri- 
vation. The troops are scattered about in forts 
and garrisons in remote and unhealthy situa- 
tions, and are never quartered, as with us, in 
the great cities. The principal stations are on 
the Canadian and Indian frontiers, and on the 
Mississippi, and I imagine the sort of life they 
lead there would not be greatly relished by his 
Majesty’s Coldstream Guards or the Blues. I 
confess I was rather surprised at the smallness 
of the United States army. It amounts only 
to 6000 men, including all arms; and I was 
certainly not less astonished at the enormous 
proportion of desertions, which are no less 
than 1000 annually, or one-sixth of the whole 
numbers. Desertions in the British army do 
not exceed one in a hundred.” 

The navy is the favoured and cherished 
profession: but it is stated :— 

“ In regard to science, it is a fact scarcely 
credible, that the second maritime power in 
the world does not at the present moment pos- 
sess a single astronomical observatory, and is 
dependent on France and England for the cal- 
culations of an ephemeris by which her ships 
may be enabled in tolerable safety to navigate 
the ocean !” 

The uncouth appearance of many of the 
members of Congress from the distant pro- 
vinces, affords room for an amusing picture 
(vol. ii. pp. 38 and 135*); and there are some 
important remarks on the influences which de- 
termine the choice of the American cabinet 
(p. 63). 

When speaking of slavery and the slave 
states, Capt. Hamilton dwells forcibly on the in- 
consistency of America in these relations : 

** The present generation were born with 
the curse upon them; they are the involun- 
tary inheritors of a patrimony of guilt and 


* At the levee, three or four ‘* large saloons were 
thrown open on the occasion, and were literally crammed 
with the most singular and miscell blage | 
had ever seen. The numerical majority of the company 
seemed of the class of tradesmen or farmers, respectable 
men fresh from the plough or the counter, who, accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters, came forth to greet 
their president, and enjoy the splendours of the gala. 
There were also generals and commodores, and public 
officers of every description, and foreign ministers and 
members of Congress, and ladies of all ages and degrees 
of beauty, from the fair and laughing girl of fifteen to 
the haggard dowager of seventy. There were majors in 
broad cloth and corduroys, redolent of gin and tobacco, 
and majors’ ladies in chintz or russet, with huge Paris 
ear-rings, and tawny necks, profusely decorated with 
beads of coloured glass. ‘There were tailors from the 
board, and judges from the bench ; lawyers who opened 
their mouths at one bar, and the tapster who closed them 





at another;—in short, every trade, craft, calling, and 
peared 


profession, ap to have sent its delegates to this 
extraordinary tion.” 


conven! 





misery, and are condemned to pay the penalty 
of that original sin, which has left a deep 
tarnish on the memory of our common ances- 
tors. But that slavery should exist in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, that even the footprint of a 
slave should be suffered to contaminate the 
soil peculiarly consecrated to freedom, that the 
very shrine of the goddess should be polluted 
by the presence of chains and fetters, is per- 
haps the most extraordinary and monstrous 
anomaly to which human inconsistency—a pro- 
lific mother—has given birth. The man who 
would study the contradictions of individual 
and national character, and learn by how wide 
an interval profession may be divided from 
performance, should come to Washington. He 
will there read a new page in the volume of 
human nature; he will observe how compatible 
is the extreme of physical liberty with bondage 
of the understanding. He will hear the words 
of freedom, and he will see the practice of 
slavery. Men who sell their fellow-creatures 
will discourse to him of indefeasible rights ; 
the legislators, who truckle to a mob, will stun 
him with professions of independence ; he will 
be taught the affinity between the democrat 
and the tyrant; he will look for charters, and 
find manacles ; expect liberality, and be met by 
bigotry and prejudice ;—in short, he will pro- 
bably return home a wiser, if not a better 
man,—more patient of inevitable evils, —more 
grateful for the blessings he enjoys, —better 
satished with his own country and govern- 
ment,—and less disposed to sacrifice the present 
good for a contingent better.”’ * 

The author visited New Orleans in March, 
and after a short stay, went to Alabama, 
Georgia, and the Creek Indian territories. Of 
New Orleans, this is a singular trait :— 

** One of the curiosities which all strangers 
should see—and which too many of them visit 
without seeing—is the public burying-ground, 
about half-a-mile from the city. It is simply a 
portion of the surrounding swamp, and, though 
very extensive, is not found too large for the 
wants of the population. There are always 
some twenty or thirty graves, of different sizes, 
kept open on speculation; so that there is no 





* The sale of slaves at almost daily auctions in New 
Orleans, may furnish a commentary :— 

** One of the first human beings whom I happened to 
see thus sold, was a poor woman, apparently dying of a 
consumption. She was emaciated, her voice was husky 
and feeble, and her proper place was evidently the hos- 
pital. It was with difficulty she was raised upon the 
table. * Now, gentlemen, here is Mary!’ said the auc- 
tioneer: ‘ a clever house-servant and an excellent cook. 
Bid me something for this valuable lot. She has only one 
fault, gentlemen, and that is shamming sick. She pre- 
tends to be ill, but there is nothing more the matter with 
her than there is with me at thismoment. Put her up, 
gentlemen,—shall I say a hundred dollars to begin with? 
Will nobody say a hundred dollars for Mary, a clever 
servant and excellent cook? Thank you, sir, fifty—well, 
fifty dollars is bid for her.’ Here the auctioneer stopped 
for a minute or two, while several men began feeling the 
poor woman’s ribs, and putting questions as to her health, 
* Are you well?’ asked one man. ‘ Oh, no, I am very 
ill.’ «What is the matter with you?’ ‘I have a bad 
cough and pain in my side.’ * How long have you had 
it?” * Three months and more.’ Here the auctioneer 
finding such interrogatories did not tend to enhance the 
value of the lot, again went on. ‘ Never mind what she 
says, gentlemen, I told you she was a shammer. Her 
health is good enough. Damn her humbug. Give hera 
touch or two of the cow-hide, and I'll warrant she'll do 
your work. Speak, gentlemen, before I knock her down. 
Seventy dollars only bid,— going, going, going, gone!’ 
The sale concluded amid sundry jests, at the expense of 
the purchaser. ‘A bloody good lot of skin and bone,’ 
said one. ‘ I guess that ere woman will soon be food for 
the land-crabs,’ said another; and amid such atrocious 
merriment the puor dying creature was led off. * * 

** At the season when the canes are cut and the boilers 
at work, the slaves are compelled to undergo incessant 
labour for about six weeks. The fatigue is so great, that 
nothing but the severest application of the lash can sti- 
mulate the human frame to endure it; and the sugar 
season is uniformly followed by a great increase of mor- 
tality among the slaves.” 
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doubt of any gentleman, who chooses to die in 
a hurry, finding accommodation at the shortest 
notice. One acquires from habit a sort of 
lurking prejudice in favour of being buried in 
dry ground, which is called into full action by 
a sight of this New Orleans cemetery. The 
spade cannot penetrate even a few inches below 
the surface, without finding water, and con. 
siderable difficulty is experienced in sinking 
the coffins, since the whole neighbourhood could 
not furnish a stone the size of anorange. Such 
a disposal of the dead may more properly be 
termed inundation than interment, and there is 
something so offensive to the imagination in 
the whole process, and in the idea of being 
devoured by the crawfish, which burrow in 
myriads, that the richer people generally prefer 
being kept above the level, both of ground and 
water, in little buildings like ovens, composed 
of brick and plaster, without ornament of any 
sort. Altogether, those who are content to live 
in New Orleans, may be content to be buried 
there when they die. I confess my own in. 
clination prompted me to neither, and I quitted 
the cemetery with the firm resolution of never 
eating another crawfish, with whatsoever at. 
tractions the skill of the cook may have in. 
vested it.” 

On the Southern States (Alabama) the author 
observes, of a party of farmers in the steam- 
boat, ‘* though exceedingly offensive both in 
habits and deportment, are yet a shade better 
than the inhabitants of towns. There is no- 
thing rustic, however, about any American; 
nothing of that simplicity which distinguishes 
the peasantry of other countries. The eye is 
almost uniformly expressive of care and cun- 
ning ; and often, as I looked on the furrowed 
and haggard countenances which surrounded 
the dinner-table, have I asked myself, ‘ Is it 
possible that these men make pretensions to 
happiness ?? In my progress down the western 
waters, I had become accustomed to a table, 
loaded even to excess with provisions of all 
sorts. In the Southern States there is no such 
profusion. Our dinners on board the Isabella 
were scanty in quantity, and far from laudable 
on the score of quality. Plates, dishes, knives 
and forks, tablecloths, all were dirty and dis- 
gusting.” 

And again :— ; 

“A journey through Georgia presents little 
to record. The inhabitants bear a bad cha- 
racter in other parts of the Union. They are, 
perhaps, a little savage and ferocious ; and, in 
regard to morals, one is tempted occasionally to 
regret that the gibbet is not abroad in Georgia 
as well as the schoolmaster. From Fort 
Mitchell I travelled with three attorneys, two 
store-keepers, two cotton-planters, and a slave- 
dealer. My notions of the sort of conversation 
prevalent in Newgate may not be very accurate, 
but I much doubt whether it would be found 
to indicate such utter debasement, both of 
thought and principle, as that to which I was 
condemned to listen during this journey. 
Georgia receives large accessions of population 
in the offscourings of other slave States. The 
restraints of law are little felt, and it 1s the 
only State in the Union in which I heard it 
publicly asserted that justice is not purely ad- 
ministered. A Georgian, with whom I con- 
versed a great deal about his native State, de- 
clared that, with plenty of money, he could, 
with facility, escape punishment for any offence, 
however heinous. I inquired the mode by 
which so tempting an impunity was to 
realised. He would, first, he said, have a touch 
at the sheriff, bribe the prosecutor’s coun: to 
keep back evidence, or leave some flaw by W! 
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the proceedings might be vitiated; then, the 
jury—it would be odd indeed if he could not 
gain over some of them; but even should all 
fail, there was the gaoler—a sure card. In 
Georgia, he assured me, there was really no 
danger to be apprehended from law by a gentle- 
man with heavy pockets, who carried his wits 
about with him.”’ 

With this, and the promise of an account of 
Charleston prison in a future Gazette, we must 
conclude; and have merely to add, that we 
consider these two volumes to contain as much 
entitled to public attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic as aught that has been published re- 
specting America and the Americans. 





Captain Owen’s Narrative, &c. 
[Conclusion.]} 
Ay appearance in six Nos. of the Literary 
Gazette is a prima facie indication of more 
than common interest in a work; and this is 
the sixth paper we have allotted to the melan- 
choly narrative before us. The sad fate of 
most of those gallant spirits concerned in the 
voyage, the industry of their minds while 
they lived in pursuit of its objects, the novelty 
of many of the scenes they visited, the im. 
provements of nautical and geographical science 
they have bequeathed to us, and the undaunted 
equanimity with which they embraced toil, and 
peril, and death, have indeed combined a charm 
over their own and their literary remains which 
might well induce a more elaborate testimony 
to their merits and sufferings. But, perhaps, 
the simple relation of their acts may be their 
noblest and most appropriate monument—the 
melancholy ornaments detached from their quiet 
records—and all the heroics of boastful medi- 


ocrity and egotism banished from the sacred 
sculpture which commemorates their illustrious 


career and its illustrious end. Subjects of a 
mighty naval power, citizens of a free country, 
devoted to a service of glory and emulation, 
theyenthusiastically embarked upon their severe 
task; and likemen (unsurpassed in history), they 
calmly perished in the performance of the duty 
they had undertaken. When we look upon 
these pages, how fades our admiration of the 
bold bearing and dogged resolution of the 
fiercest battle hour !—the victims of climate, 
prostrate with pain and maddened with fever, 
it is here that we see the indomitable character 
of our country most nobly displayed. Alas ! 
that for those it should have been displayed in 
vain; but the example can never be lost, and 
soul survives in many a British bosom yet 

to be tried in adventure and in danger. 
, In winding up our desultory review (for it 
8 not with us, as with periodicals of larger 
volume at their more distant times of publica- 
tion, either expedient or possible to be strictly 
analytical and connected), we shall strike only 
on features which our previous numbers have 
ound it incongruous to weave in. Thus, as a 
parallel to a custom which has once more (for it 
seems to revive and sink as a fashion about 
thrice in two hundred years) grown a nuisance 
to all except the revenue in England—the use- 
pest of smoking. At the kingdom, God 
Wot, of Temby, where English Bill was Secre- 
tary of State to King Slangelly, Captain Owen 
‘ys, “* I witnessed an instance of the great 
partiality which these people, in common with 
| African savages, have for smoking. A 
man, with a spear stuck in the ground by his 
side, crouching over a small fire, was smoking 
*pparently with almost painful exertion : upon 
introducing myself, and examining the contents 


ae 


it consisted of nothing more than green leaves 
and twigs pulled from the bushes around him. 
Imagination must bave had much to do in 
extracting pleasure from such a substitute. 
Before leaving the spot we presented him with 
a small quantity of tobacco, which drew forth 
the strongest expressions of gratitude.” 

Such is the force of habit even among sa- 
vages: among the enlightened apprentices, 
petty clerks, and blackguards of London, (coun- 
tenanced by a few of their betters in station,) 
we suppose it is still stronger, if we may judge 
by their recklessness of the annoyance they 
give to the more refined and respectable por- 
tions of society. It is not extraordinary how 
intimately these gentry agree with their Afri- 
can brethren :— 

*¢ One of the greatest luxuries of life, in the 
opinion of the Delagoans, is smoking the ‘ hub. 
ble-bubble.’ A long hollow reed, or cane, with 
the lower end immersed in a horn of water, 
and the upper capped by a piece of earthenware, 
shaped like a thimble, is held in the hand ; 
they cover its top with the exception of a small 
aperture, through which, by a peculiar action 
of the mouth, they draw the smoke from the 
pipe above through the water below; they fill 
the mouth, and after having kept it some time 
there, eject it with violence from the ears and 
nostrils. I have often known them giddy, and 
apparently half stifled from indulging in this 
to them fascinating luxury: it produces a vio- 
lent coughing and whooping, accompanied by a 
profuse perspiration, and great temporary de- 
bility ; yet it is considered by the natives highly 
strengthening, and is always resorted to by 
them previously to undertaking a long journey, 
or commencing work in the fields. To the hut 
of an old man, who was thus indulging himself, 
I was attracted by the loudness of the cough it 
had occasioned, and, as I entered, I observed 
that his feeble frame had almost fallen a victim 
to the violent effects of the bang or tobacco he 
was smoking ; he had thrown himself back on 
some fagots, and it was not until I had been 
some time there that he appeared at all con- 
scious of my presence: yet, as soon as the 
half-inebriated wretch had obtained sufficient 
strength, he commenced his devotions to the 
pipe again, and, by the time I quitted the hut, 
was reduced to the same state as that in which 
I had found him.” 

The poor Delagoa savage might find his 
counterpart in any divan, smoking shop, or 
Saturday-midnight street of low intercourse, in 
the capital of Great Britain! Only we con- 
ceive, from the description, that the Africans 
do it in a higher style. Of some other customs 
of Temby, the following is a singular in- 
stance : 

* At this period there existed a political com- 
motion amongst the natives of the Temby side, 
in consequence of an attempt at usurpation ; 
and we learnt that it was principally upon this 
account that Mayetta had broken through the 
ancient custom before mentioned of concealing 
the death of the late king for twelve months. 
This pretender was one of his chiefs, named 
Mambelta, famed for getting drunk and for many 
other vices. This chief had appropriated to 
his own use a moiety of the presents received 
from Captain Owen, an act implying the as- 
sumption of sovereignty ; accordingly Mayetta 
was at once proclaimed, and as, upon the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign, it was the custom to 
establish the prerogative of royalty by con- 
demning some great person to die, he very po- 
litically commenced his reign by passing sen- 
tence of death upon his rival. Mambelta was 





of his pipe, I found, much to my surprise, that 


principles, and buried with all the honours due 
to his rank and pretensions.” 

Of the accounts of Madagascar in the second 
volume, we have already largely availed our- 
selves ; and we shall now but copy a curious 
extract or two. At a hippopotamus hunt this 
sequel ensued : 

The party, ** on their return to the schooner 
along the banks of the river, passing near a spot 
where an hippopotamus had been seen sporting 
in the water, a loud rustling was heard amongst 
the reeds, as if the animal had retreated thither 
on the discharge of their pieces. Messrs. Ar. 
lett and Barette, with two of the seamen, imme- 
diately followed with the view of driving him 
out. The former gentleman was a little in 
advance, and eager in the pursuit, when he 
was heard loudly to exclaim, ‘ Here he is !’ 
The shrill, angry scream of some large animal 
instantly followed, and in a few seconds Mr. 
Barrette rushed from the reeds with his face 
covered with blood and calling loudly for assist- 
ance, as Lieutenant Arlett was attacked and 
thrown down by an elephant. The party were 
immediately on the alert in search of the un- 
fortunate officer, whom they expected to find a 
mangled corpse. As they approached, the ele- 
phant, alarmed at their numbers, retreated, 
leaving his victim on the ground in a state that 
may more easily be imagined than described, 
He was stretched motionless on his back, covers 
ed with blood and dirt, and his eyes starting 
from their sockets, in all the expressive horror 
of a violent death. Every attention was im- 
mediately paid to him, but it was long feared 
that the vital spark had fled. Some water was 
procured, when, after his face had been washed 
and a little introduced into his mouth, he 
shewed symptoms of returning life; but it was 
some time before he recovered his senses, and 
became sufficiently collected to give a connected 
account of the occurrence that had led to his 
pitiable state. It appeared that, from the 
thickness of the reeds, he was close to the ani- 
mal before he was at all aware of his situation, 
but immediately on making the discovery, he 
uttered the exclamation heard by his com- 
panions of * Here he is!’ This had hardly 
escaped him, when he discovered that, instead 
of an hippopotamus, he was almost stumbling 
over an enormous elephant. ‘The animal, 
which appeared highly irritated at the intru- 
sion, waved its trunk in the air, and the mo- 
ment he spoke, reared upon its hind legs, turned 
short round, and, with a shrill, passionate cry, 
rushed after him, bearing down the opposing 
reeds in his way, while Lieutenant Arlett 
vainly attempted to effect his escape. For a 
short time he had hopes of eluding his pursuer, 
as the animal perceived one of the seamen 
mounted on the top of a tree, about twenty feet 
high and three in circumference, menacing him 
by his voice and gestures, while preparing to 
fire. The elephant turned short round, and, 
shrieking with rage, made a kind of spring 
against the tree, as if to reach the object of his 
attack, when his ponderous weight bore the 
whole to the ground, but fortunately without 
hurting the man, who slipped among the reeds. 
The ferocious animal still followed him, foam. 
ing with rage, to the rising bank of the river ; 
the man crying loudly, ‘ An elephant! an ele- 
phant !’? until closely pressed by his pursuer, 
they both came upon the top of the slope, where 
the party who had heard his cries were pre- 
pared, and instantly fired a volley as the ele- 
phant appeared. This made him return with 
increased fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eager- 
ness to escape, stumbled and fell, the huge 





accordingly speared upon the most improved 


beast running over him and severely bruising 
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his ankle. As soon as he had passed, Mr. 
Arlett arose, and limping with pain, attempted 
once more to retreat, but the animal returned 
to the attack ; his trunk was flourished in the 
air, and the next moment the unfortunate offi- 
cer was struck sénséléss"to the ground.” On 
recovering himself his situation appeared hope- 
less, his huge antagonist standing over him, 
chaffing and screaming with rage, poundi 
the earth with his feet, and ploughing it wit 
his tusks. When the party first saw them, 
Mr. Arlett was lying between the elephant’s 
Jegs, and had it been the intention of the ani- 
mal to destroy him, placing a foot upon his 
senseless body would in a moment have crushed 
him to atoms ; but it is probable that his object 
was only to punish and alarm, not to kill— 
such conjecture being perfectly in accordance 
with the character of this noble but revengeful 
beast. Mr. Arlett was with much care in- 
stantly conveyed on board the schooner, when, 
on examination, it was found that his body was 
severely bruised, iF no bones were broken, 
excepting the fibula of the left leg, which was 
supposed to be slightly fractured. It appeared 
that the elephant, on his last return to Mr, 
Arlett, had filled his trunk with mud, which, 
having turned him on his back, and forced 
open his mouth, he blew down his throat, in- 
jecting a large quantity into the stomach. It 
was this that produced the inflated appearance 
of Mr. Arlett’s countenance, for he was almost 
in a state of suffocation, and for three days 
after this adventure he occasionally vomited 
quantities of blue sand. Whien he encountered 
the elephant, he had a rifle in his hand, but he 
was too close to fire, knowing, as he did, that 
in case of failure his destruction would be cer- 
tain, for, when wounded, the desperation of 
this animal is fatal to all. Upon conveying him 
to the boat, this rifle was forgotten, and a party 
of four were despatched to recover it. They 
had just succeeded, and were about to return, 
when the elephant rushed in amongst them. 
The first and second man fired without effect, 
but the ball of the third fortunately turned 
him.” 

A lesson in fishing off the Seychelles Islands 
may be quoted. 

* Fish, especially sharks, are very abundant 
on the outer edge of all the coral-banks. We 
caught a great many red snappers, but had 
much difficulty in saving the bait and game 
from the hungry jaws of the sharks ; as soon as 
a snapper was hooked, dozens of these voracious 
monsters commenced disputing the prize with 
each other and the captor. Sometimes the 
fisherman was sufficiently quick to get his prize 
on board ; but more frequently snapper, line, 
and hook, were carried off by his opponents. 
At length, enraged at their ill success, the sea- 
men commenced fishing for the sharks, and 
thus actually recovered many of the lines and 
hooks, and even the fish from their stomachs.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with the cure 
for a locked jaw, which we pray that none of 
our dear friends and readers may ever have oc- 
casion to try. 

“ One of tiie marines happened to cut his 
foot with a glass bottle, and shortly afterwards 
had a locked jaw. Every thing that skill could 
dictate was done to relieve him, but without 
success; when, as a last resouree, a remedy 
strongly recommended by the natives on the 
east coast of Africa, was tried: this consisted 
of a kind of paste made from the cockroach, to 
be administered in small quantities by pouring 
it, mixed with water, down the throat. The 
effect was apparently beneficial; the jaw was 
immediately unlocked ; a copious perspiration 





ensued, when the doctor, conceiving that a 
cure was effected, did not prepare another dose, 
and before this could be done, the spasms re- 
turned, and the man in a short time expired. 
Doubtless the failure of this remedy arose from 
the doctor’s ignorance respecting the proper 
mode of administering the medicine, as the first 
effects gave every indication of its being the 
most powerful antispasmodic known.” 

If this were true, it were well to try the 
effect on the spasmodic cholera; but let physic 
or criticism do what they may, people and re- 
views must come toa conclusion. Our notice 
of these volumes is finished. They. are-most 
interesting in human story; and excellent 
maps and charts increase their utility in scien- 
tific exposition. 








Tales and Novels by Maria Edgeworth, Vol. 
XVII. Harrington; and Thoughts on 
Bores. London, 1833. Baldwin and Co. 

THE story contained in the present volume 
grew out of one of the most landable desires 
that ‘can actuate either author or individual ; 
viz. ‘that of making amends. Miss Edgeworth 
states in her preface, that Harrington ‘ was 
occasioned by an extremely well-written letter, 
which Miss Edgeworth received from America, 
from a Jewish lady, complaining of the illiber- 
ality with which the Jewish nation had been 
treated in some of Miss Edgeworth’s works.” 
At this present time, when the question of 
Jewish naturalisation occupies so much of 
public attention, it possesses even more than 
the usual attraction of these admirable works. 
The folly—and folly always leads to crime—of 
religious exclusiveness is here shewn in all its 
perversity ; and the truth, that good and evil 
are confined to no sect, is placed in the most 
striking light. A lively paper on Bores com- 
pletes the volume; which is as true now as 
when it appeared in the amusing periodical 
the Album, where, we believe, it was first 
printed. Both frontispiece and vignette are 
very spirited ;— the Irish orange-woman is 
excellent. 





SS 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Vol. V. 
Sir Tristrem. Edinburgh, 1833, Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker. 
Tur romance of Sir Tristrem, ascribed to 
Thomas the Rhymer, affords us Jess to observe 
than the preceding volumes of this series, of 
which it necessarily forms a part. An adver- 
tisement of twelve pages reasons the question 
of the authenticity of the author against Mr. 
Price’s objections, which appeared in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry; and on several 
points successfully. The frontispiece of the 
interesting Abbey of Dryburgh is rather woolly 
in the engraving; the vignette, Bemerside 
Tower, the ancient fortalice of the Haigs, a 
beautiful embellishment, doing much credit to 
J. Horsburgh’s burin-translation of Turner. 





A Dissertation on the Antiquity, Origin, and 
Design of the principal Pyramids of Egypt, 
&c. 4to. pp. 29. With Appendix, Plans, 
&c. London, 1833. J. and A. Arch. 

As the Arch was not known to the Egyptians, 

we fear that the Egyptians will not be made 

much better known to us by the two Arches 
to whom we are indebted for the publication of 
this work. The author quotes many authors 
to disproye what no rational being ever sup- 
posed, —that the pyramids were ‘* mere piles 
of stones.” On the contrary, he thinks that 

Noah’s ark, and the great pyramid of “ Ghi- 

zeeh” occupied the same area of * ground” 
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(i. e. space, as the ark occupied water ?), and 
that the latter was a monument * of the dis. 
covery of the Egyptian year’’—what is meant 
by this we cannot tell. 

In truth, our learned friend has gone into 
great obscurity, if not into utter dark 
without a sufficient light ; and his antiquarian 
gropings and stumblings are very ludicrous, 
We do not intend to ridicule these really ern. 
dite conjectures; but our gravity has been 
compromised by the “ ground plan,’’ ‘‘ perspec. 
tive view,”’ “ section with its stories and roof,” 
and ‘* middle story of the ark with its rooms 
and galleries,” all engraved at the end of this 
dissertation, as if the author had been chief 
carpenter at the building of the vessel, and had 
entered every particular of measurements and 
estimates in his book. At each corner of the 
quadrangle is a square room, the private apart. 
ment of 1, Noah; 2, Shem; 3, Ham; and 4, 
Japheth !!! 








Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, XLVI.; Bio. 
graphy. Eminent Statesmen, Vol. I. By 
E. Evans Crowe. 12mo. pp. 330. Longman 
and Co. 

Tus volume presents us with well-written 

lives of Cardinal Amboise, Ximenes, Leo X., 

Cardinal Granvelle and Maurice of Saxony, 

Barneveldt, Sully, the Duke of Lerma, the 

Duke of Ossuno, and Lorenzo de Medici. 

Much as we approve these brief memoirs, 

abridging in a clear manner so many me- 

morable circumstances, they offer us nothing 
for extract. 





The Young Christian; or, a Familiar Illus. 
tration of the Principles of Christian Duty. 
By Jacob Abbott, Boston. With a Preface 
and Corrections, by the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
ningham, M.A., Vicar of Harrow. 12mo. 
pp. 398. London, 1833. Seeleys ; Hatchard. 

A work of singular religious and moral value 

for the young, not yet men and women, but 

past the age of childhood. It is very neatly 
adorned and printed. 











Lives, Characters, and an Address to Posterity, 
by Gilbert Burnet, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Sarum, §c. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Jebb, D.D., F.R.S., 
Bishop of Limerick. 8vo. pp. 386. London, 
1833. J. Duncan; J. Cochrane. 

TuE public is deeply indebted to the learned 

and estimable prelate for this excellent volume, 

which, for the first time, gives us a complete 
collection of Bishop Burnet’s smaller biogra- 
phical pieces. The lives of Sir M. Hale, with 

Baxter’s additions, and of Lord Rochester, 

and the character of the famous (though, we 

fear with the editor, now little consulted) 

Robert Boyle, are of standard worth ; and the 

address to posterity, as is justly observed, can 

never become antiquated. The other charac- 

ters, of Archbishop Leighton, Queen Mary II, 

Messrs. Nairne and Charteris, are also et 

tremely interesting. The introduction is mo- 

derate and sensible; becoming of a sincere 

Christian and honest churchman, inclining, 

perhaps, to the doctrines of methodism. The 

notes and illustrations are appropriate, and the 
work well deserving of the attention of the 
wise and serious. 





Dibdin’s Lent Lectures. 2 vols. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co. : 
THEsE lectures, some of them the earliest 
pulpit productions of the author, display much 
ability and often eloquence. In principle Mr 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Dibdin shews himself to.be a true and loyal 
son of the church, whose excellences he warmly 
defends, while he allows that, as in every 
earthly thing, evils may have crept in which it 


would be wise to reform, especially at the crisis | - 


now threatened by clamour, misrepresentation, 
and violence. 





a 
Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, 
&c. of the United Kingdom and its Dependen- 
cies; PartI. from 1820 to 1831, both inclu- 
sive. Compiled from Official Returns, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, by 
Command of His Majesty. Folio, pp. 264. 
London, 1833. C: Knight. 
For every man who desires to consult the only 
data on which he can understand either part or 
the whole of the statistics of his country, this 
compilation is of the most indispensable neces- 
sity. The mass of information it contains in a 
well-arranged and digested form would, in other 
shapes, occupy a hundred volumes. It indeed 
systematises the government returns for a dozen 
; and presents them in a view most eligi- 
ble for reference, whatever the subject of in- 
quiry may be. It does great credit to the 
industry and skill of Mr, Porter; and for all 
the many objects it embraces is a dictionary 
and nearly a library in itself. 





A History of the Church from the Earliest Ages 
to the Reformation. By the Rev. G. Wad- 
dington, M.A. Prebendary of Ferring, &c. &c. 
Published under the superintendence of the 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. 
Pp. 738. London, 1833. Baldwin and Co. 

Tuis is a well-digested and useful history. 
Mr. Waddington, though blessed with prefer- 
ment in the church, is of liberal opinions, and 
certainly not prejudiced in favour of that esta- 
blishment of which he is a soldier. This is 
well, if well understood, and his work is con- 
sequently not read as if he possessed the com- 
mon zeal of a member of the body to which he 
belongs, instead of being, as he is, impartial 
almost to a fault. 





Select Library, No. IX. The Evidences of 
Christianity, §c., in Lectures delivered at 
New York. By Dr. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, Bishop 
of Ohio, 12mo. pp. 424. London, 1833. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Tuts republication of an American theological 

work deserves general encouragement. There 

is much more originality in it than could be 

expected from the title, and it appears to be a 

valuable addition to our religious literature. 











The Family Expositor, &c., Vol. I.; containing 
Dr. Doddridge’s History of Our Lord, &. 
Small 8vo. pp. 526. London, 1833, Bell and 
Co. 5 See, Curry; Edinburgh, Oliver and 


Tue first volume of a new, and, according to 
the fashion of the day, a cheap edition of a 
well-known popular work, published first in 
small weekly numbers. It is styled ‘* The Li- 
brary of Family Divinity ;” and, if all selected 
with similar judgment, must do good where it 
18 scattered. 





Biographical Recollections of the late Rev. R. 
Hall, A.M. By J. W. Morris. 8vo. pp. 
536.._London, 1833. _ Wightman. 

Since the death of this distinguished man, we 
ve had so many publications respecting him, 

that we know not what to say of this, save 
‘at it contains an apparently carefully col- 


lected and impartial detail of the leading inci- 





dents of a life of which the possessor modestly 
exclaimed, ‘* My life! I cannot imagine there 
is any thing worth writing about me.” We 
find it nevertheless an interesting memoir. 








British Library. Walton’s Angler, 1 vol. 


Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. Edinburgh, Cham- 

bers ; London, Orr; Dublin, Curry. 
CuHEAPNEss being the order of the day, we 
have here two very popular works in a very 
cheap form. Crusoe is improved by a life of 
his prototype, Alexander Selkirk; and the 
rather dull history of Automathes is also added. 








The Family Classical Library, XLV. Valpy. 
Tu1s month’s volume gives us ‘* Potter’s 
‘Eschylus :” could we have a more valuable 
gift in so compact and cheap a form ? 

The XIth Volume of Shakespeare, by the 
same publisher, continues the series in the 
same style as that which we have so often 
commended. The plays are Pericles, Corio- 
lanus, and Julius Cesar. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONUMENT OF GINGIS KHAN. 

St. Petersburg. 
Some months ago a monument of the re- 
motest times of the dominion of the Mongols 
was sent hither from the mines of the Ural. 
It is a slab of granite, with an inscription 
in an oriental language engraved on it, and 
which had been preserved for several years at 
Nertschinsk, having been found among some 
ruins on the banks of the little river Konduja, 
on the frontiers of China. As the characters 
had some resemblance to those of the Mongol 
or Mandshur languages, M. Schmidt, member of 
the Academy, well known to the learned world 
for his profound knowledge of the Mongol lan. 
guage, was requested to endeavour to decipher 
the inscription. In the meeting of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences at the beginning 
of April, M. Schmidt, who had succeeded in 
doing so, with the exception of a single word, 
read a memoir, in which he said: ** The 
stone, a grey granite, is two arscheens and 
thirteen verschoks long, fifteen verschoks 
broad, and five verschoks thick. It is nearly 
broken through in the middle; and appears, 
by the inscription, to have been erected after 
the subjection of the kingdom of Sarghatol, 
better known by the name of Charakitai, b 
Gingis Khan, viz. after the defeat and deat 
of his principal adversary Gutschluck, when the 
conqueror had all the Mongol tribes under 
his power, and had overthrown the kingdom of 
Charakitai, the grand rendezvous of his ene- 
mies, the centre of the internal feuds of the 
Mongols, and of their opposition to his power. 
The monument must, therefore, have been 
erected in the year 1219 or 1220. It was de- 
signed as an exorcism or charm against the 
Elje, a kind of winged demons, who, according 
to the ancient superstition of the Mongols, dif- 
fused malice, hatred, and rebellion. This is 
worthy of attention, not merely in an historical 
point of view, as the only existing monument 
of Gingis Khan, but also as a philological cu- 
riosity, it being the most ancient specimen of 
Mongol writing; for it has been hitherto un- 
certain whether the Mongols, in the time of 
Gingis Khan, had any characters of their own, 
in which they wrote their language. A fac- 
simile of the inscription, with translations in 
Russian and German, was presented to the 
members. It is literally as follows :— 

BY GINGIS KHAN, 





When he returned from the conquests of the people of | making 
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Sartagho!, and had completely put an end to the ancient 
feuds of the Mongol tribes, to all the three hundred and 
thirty-five Eljé (demons) of the ...... by way of 
exorcism. 

The word omitted has not yet been deci- 
phered. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the exclusive, and, we 
can assure the public, authentic informa- 
tion relative to this expedition, contained in 
our last Number, the following statements 
have appeared in print, on the authority of a 
letter from Sierra Leone, dated a week earlier 
than our’s, direct from Fernando Po. : 

This letter, from an officer, says, that Briggs, 
the surgeon, was among the dead; and that 
Captain Harris’s delays as he coasted along, 
examining inlets, &c. and waiting till he 
thought the flow in the Niger would be suffi- 
cient for its navigation, had in a great mea- 
sure exposed the crews to the fatal fever which 
had committed such ravages among them. 
Lander, Laird, Lieut. Allan, and the captain 
of the Alburka, were the only persons in office 
who survived; and but fourteen whites be- 
sides were left alive. 

This letter confirms our account of the 
abundance of provisions where the vessels were 
finally moored. Bullocks of about 2 cwt. it is 
said, cost 8s., fowls ld., and other thin : in 
proportion; so that the victualling of thirty 
men was not more than ls. 6d. per day, in- 
cluding yams and rice. 

Laird is reported to have evinced much re- 
fractoriness of disposition, till seized with ill- 
ness. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Joun HamitTon, Esq. in the chair...Eleven 
members were elected, and twenty-one pros 
posed for election next month. The number of 
visitors to the gardens and museum in August 
was about 32,000. In the gardens an interest- 
ing addition has been made since last meeting, 
by the birth of a young porcupine,—an occur- 
rence, perhaps, unprecedented in this country. 
With the view of breaking up the establish- 
ment at Kingston Hill, the council has deter- 
mined on taking immediate steps for disposing 
of the freehold land there, and the leasehold 
property adjoining, held by the Society under 
the Corporation of Kingston. 


NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.—Sealed, 1833. 

W. Gratrix, of Salford, silk dyer, for his invention of 
an improved method of imparting to various woven 
fabrics, or to tbe yarns or threads of which the same are 
intended to be composed, the colour necessary to form 
the required patterns thereon. 

J. Reynolds, of Oakwood, Glamor; hire, iron-mas- 
ter, for his invention of an improved engine and appa- 
ratus, to be worked by steam and other motive power. 

W. T. Shallcross, of Holt Town, near Manchester, me- 
chanic, for his invention of certain improvements in 
looms or machines for weaving cotton, linen, silk, wool- 
len, and other fibrous cloths and substances. 

S. Hall, of Basford, Nottinghamshire, cotton-manufac- 
turer, for his invention of an improved method of lubri- 
cating the pistons, piston-rods, and valves or cocks of 
steam-engines, and of condensing the steam of such en- 
gines = are worked by a vacuum produced by condensa- 
tion, &c. 

J. Gibbs, of the Kent Road, Surrey, engineer, for his 
invention of certain impro ts in the of 
dressing or preparing hemp, flax, and other vegetable 
fibrous substances, to render them fit for spinning, paper- 
making, &c. 

T. M. Evans, of Birmingham, merchant, for an inven- 
tion communicated to him by a foreigner, for i e 
ments in machinery for preparing and dressing flax, hemp, 
and other fibrous materials. 

S. Parker, of Argyle Street, London, bronzest, for his 
invention of certain improvements in apparatus for 

extracts from coffee and other substances. 
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W. Harrold, of Birm: 
tion communicated to him 
or imp ti 


Pay Hancock, of Stratford, Essex, engineer, for his in- 
vention of an improvement or improvements upon steam- 


i 

A. Clark, of Bagille, Flintshire, North Wales, for his 
invention of in improvements in blowing-machines. 

R. W. Sievier, of Southampton Row, gentleman, for 
an imp t or imp in the making or ma- 
nufacturing of elastic goods, or fabrics applicable to va- 
rious useful purposes. 

T. Affleck, of Dumfries, Scotland, for his invention of 
certain im.provements in the means and machinery for 
mre | and excavating the beds of rivers, removing 
sand-banks, bars, and other obstructions to navigation. 

J. Macdonald, of the University Club House, Pall Mall 
East, gentleman, for an improvement or improvements 
in the construction of bridges made of iron or other ma- 

Street, Vauxhall, e 


terials 

J. Reedhead, of H ngineer, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the construction 
of coaches, waggons, or other carriages. 

J. M*Curdy, of Southampton Row, for his invention 
of certain improvements in machinery, for acquiring 
ard in rivers and currents, partly communicated by a 

ore o 

L. Hebert, of Paternoster Row, civil-engineer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in machines or appa- 
ratus for, and in the process of, manufacturing bread 

m grain, and the application of other products or an- 
other product thereof to certain useful 

J. Warner, the younger, of the Crescent, Jewin Street, 
brass-founder, for his invention of certain improved pro- 
cesses in giving a ic coating to various articles of 
comme: 


Tce, 
R. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-' yn, engineer, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the locomotive 
steam-engines now in use, for the quick conveyance of 
passen and goods upon edge railways. 

w. North, of Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, slater, for his 
invention of an improvement in roofing or covering of 
houses or other buildii 

J. S. Dawes, of Badford Works, Staffordshire, iron- 
master, for certain improvements in the manufacture of 


» merchant, for an inven- 
by a foreigner, of an im- 
in machinery for making 








ron. 

R. Butler, of Austin Friars, merchant, for his improve- 
ments in manufacturing, obtaining, or producing oil 
from certain substances; in extracting, preducing, 
or obtaining gas from the same, &c. 

E. Appleby, of Doncaster, iron-founder, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in steam-engines. 

J. Reehead, of Henry Street, Vauxhall, esq. for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in the construction of 
coaches, waggons, or other carriages. 

J. Linton, of Selby, Yorkshire, brazier, for his inven- 
tion of an improved construction of steam-boilers. 

J. J. Guest, of Dowlais Iron Works, Merthyr Tydvil, 
esq. for an improvement in the process used for pro- 
ducing from iron ore, and other materials containing 
iron, what is called in the iron trade finers. 

J. Lutton, of Dean Street, Soho, chair-maker, for his 
invention of certain improvements in easy chairs. 

J. Dickson and J. Ikin, of Holland Street, Black- 
friars Road, engineers, for their invention of improve- 
ments in the process of making gas from coal or other 


substances. 

W. Crofts, late of Lenton, of Radford, Nottingham- 
shire, mechanic, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in machi! for manufacturing bobbin-net lace ; 
also another for his invention of an improved mode of 
combining together, and actuating certain parts of ma- 
chinery already known and used for making bobbin-net. 

E. Lucas, of Edward Street, emg (oe engineer, for 
his invention of a self-acting force and lift-pump. 

J. Brown, of Margaret Street, Commercial Road, rigger, 
for his invention of certain improvements in capstans, and 
oo to be used therewith. 

+ Rhodes, of the Grange, Leyton, Essex, brick-maker, 
for his invention of an improved manufacture of bricks 


for buildi: urposes. 

T.R. Willams, esq. late of Norfolk Street, Strand, for 
his invention of a new combination of fibrous materials, 
forming by means of machinery artificial skins, which 
may be applied for the purposes for which skins, leather, 
vellum, and ment, are now used. 

L. Hebert and J. Don, of Lower James Street, Golden 
Square, for their invention of certain improvements in 

and other machinery employed in the construc- 

tion of steam-v and steam-carr! » part of which 
improvement was communicated by a foreigner. 

. Hills, the younger, of Saint Michael's Alley, Corn- 

» gentleman, for his invention of certain improve- 

ments in furnaces for steam-boilers, and other useful 


purposes. 

A. Gordon, of the Strand, engineer, for certain im- 
provements in w= the any 1 generators of steam or va- 
pour, and in con such steam or vapour, being a 
communication made to him by a forei, = 

R. Hicks, of Wimpole Street, esq. for his invention of an 
improved method of, and aj for, baking b 

+ Thompson, of Newhall Street, Birmingham, esq. for 


his invention of improvements in the steam-engine. 
Newton and Berry. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Luni-Solar and Horary Tables, with their ap- 
plication in Nautical Astr yw, &e.&o. By 
Janet Taylor. 8vo. London, 1833. Long- 
man and Co. 

THE most remarkable scientific publication of 

the present day is that on the ** Mechanism of 

the Heavens,” by Mrs. Somerville, (reviewed 
in Lit. Gaz. No. 778,) a work which contains 
the most complete account of the discoveries in 
physical astronomy which exists in our lan- 

e. We have now our attention directed 
to a volume on a subject connected with the 
same science by another lady, both of which 
prove that peculiar habits of thinking, with all 
the disadvantages of a confined course of edu- 
cation, form no barriers to extensive excursions 
amidst the intricate mazes of mathematical cal- 
culations. Such works, and from such writers, 
give a character to the literature of the age in 
which we live, and place their respective au- 
thors in the foremost ranks of astronomical 
science. 

The nature of the work will not admit of 
our giving an analysis: it must, therefore, be 
sufficient for us to say, that this treatise on 
navigation cannot fail to be useful to those for 
whom it is intended. Whether, however, it 
will be successful in its aspiration, ‘* to super- 
sede the beaten track of former authors on this 
subject,’’ (such, for instance, as ‘* Riddle’s Na- 
vigation,” thg very best that the student on 
this branch of science can possess,) we will not 
promise, but merely assure the enterprising 
writer, that she has no occasion to apprehend 
any prejudice to the results of her labour from 
the work being from the pen of a female; on 
the contrary, we dare venture to affirm, that 
this circumstance will rather be a recommenda- 
tion to the seaman,— that his vessel will be 
aided in its course over the trackless ocean by 
the genius of his fair countrywoman. 














PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Engravings from the Works of the late Henry 
Liverseege. Part VI. Moon and Co. 

“ Tue Betrothed,” “ Falstaff,” and ‘* Othello 
and Desdemona.” The engravers, Messrs. Gil- 
ler, Bromley, and Combs, have happily pre- 
served the strength of expression and richness 
of effect by which the originals are distin- 

guished. 


A New Series of Original Illustrations to all 
Editions of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Part I. Moon and Co. 

Tuts is a publication which promises to be 

worthy both of the poet and of the painter. 

What can we say more? The qualities of 

both have been much too frequently treated of 

in the Literary Gazetie, and are much too well 
known by the world, to render it necessary for 
us to dilate upon them at this time of day. 

The part under our notice consists of twelve 

charming plates ; eight of which are devoted to 

the illustration of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 

Border, two to that of Sir Tristrem, and the 

remaining two to that of The Lay of the Last 

Minstrel. The engravers, Messrs. Goodall, 

Brandard, Wallis, Willmore, Miller, Horsburgh, 

and W. J. Cooke, seem to have vied with one 

another in their efforts; and the result is so 
admirable, that we almost feel that we are 
committing injustice in particularising any of 
the plates. It is, therefore, without the slight- 
est intention of Soe Se rest, that we 
name as our favourites, “ Dryburgh Abbey,” 
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*¢ Caerlaverock Castle,” “ Johnny Armstrong's 
Tower,”’ and “* Kelso.” The !ast-mentioned is 
especially exquisite; the sky is perfectly lu. 
minous, and the beautiful reflection of the 
bridge in the water reminds us of 


«* The swan, that in St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double—swan and shadow.” 


Miss Harriet Martineau. Engraved by Fin. 
den, from a miniature by Miss M. Gillies, 
Colnaghi and Co. 

Tuts mentally-gifted lady is here very cha. 
racteristically represented in an action that 
denotes the bodily deficiency — deafness — to 
which (as in so many other instances) the pub. 
lic are, probably, in a great measure indebted 
for the amusement and information which they 
have derived from the efforts of her pen. 


Costume of the Royal Navy and Marines. 
Nos. XV. XVI. and XVII. Andrews and 
Co. 

THESE three numbers close this interesting 

publication. The last, very appropriately, isa 

whole-length portrait of his Majesty, in an 
admiral’s uniform. The likeness is strikingly 
good. 


The Hon. Miss Gardner. Engraved by Cochran, 
from a Miniature by Miss Kendrick. Bull. 
Tue pleasing embellishment of the Court Ma- 

gazine for the present month. 





Humorous Publications.— The present week 
has entertained us with ‘* A Peep into Al. 
fred Crowquill’s Folio,” (London, Wilson) and 
*¢ Burlesque Illustrations of Popular Authors, 
by Blank Dank, Esq., No. I., William Tell;” 
both of which have succeeded in exciting a 
hearty laugh. The first is of a higher order of 
art, and contains many very cleverly conceived 
and well executed etchings, full of character 
and considerable drollery. Ten on one page, 
quaintly illustrating linen-drapery by figures, 
would recommend the publication to popu- 
larity. The last is in another style; but surely 
so many good jokes could not be expected for 
“a little sixpence.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. &c. Ke. 

{It is much against our standing orders to insert what 
may be considered personal, and consequently invi- 
dious; but tle poetry of the annexed has overcome our 
general scruples.—Ed. L. G.] 

WHEN the vapours of morning 
Are shrouding the hills, 
Through which faintly glimmer 
The silver-haired rills ; 
When the dew-drop of night 
Lies bright on the flower, 
And the fountain of light 
First scatters his shower— 

Thy spirit is there, 

And earth, sea, and air, 
Rejoicing under thy pencil’s power. 
When noontide’s hot arrows 

Are flooding the sky, 
And Como’s still waters 
Reflectingly lie ; 
When the sail and the oar 
Droop languid and dull, 
And the far gleamy shore 
Is of dreariness full — 

Thy spirit is there, 

And earth, sea, and air, 
Rejoicing under thy pencil’s skill. 
When evening is dying 

O’er Italy’s plain, 
And gold light is touching 
The cypress and cane; 
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When the Appennine’s crest 
Is a rose blush of snow, 

And the gates of the west 
Are shutting below— 

Thy spirit is there, 

And earth, sea, and air, 
Rejoicing under thy pencil’s glow. 
When night is beginning 

Her glorious dream, 
And the young moon is looking 
On Helle’s deep stream ; 
When the far dotted isles 
Of the many-hill’d land, 
Are gleaming for miles 
Like silvery sand — 

Thy spirit is there, 

And earth, sea, and air, 
Rejoicing under thy pencill’d hand. 
But chiefly thy spirit 

Shines out wild and bright, 
When storms have unfolded 
Their banners of night ; 
When mountains are severed, 
And forests are shivered, 
And lightnings are shaking 
Their ribands of light — 

Thy spirit is there, 

And earth, sea, and air, 
Rejoicing under thy pencil’s might. 

J. A.B. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RESCUED RECORDS. NO. Il. 

(Supposed to have been written by a XX-Marine under his 

present Magesty.) 

{O ruaT all women wore wigs !—or that they 
were bald, for then would they be clear- 
headed! ‘* Cruel wish!” True: try again! 
O that all women were heroines, that their 
hair might curl naturally! ‘* Much better!” 
-++. What a thumb and finger Mrs. L—— 
must have had!— what power! Vicious 
woman! to possess such a vice! What a 
screw she must have been! Hore- 
LEss TWIST! .... Put in the stars, Mer- 


cury!] 
* * . iol o * * 
’ * 


may be seen the Mansion House, 
where the Lord Mayor sits daily to hear police 
cases. This officer, being little fitted for a 
judge,* frequently, as they say here, gets into 


a hobble; but is soon got out again by the chief 


clerk, who is kept for this purpose, under the 
appropriate title of Hobbler. 

The reports in the newspapers of the pro- 
ceedings here are very odd. At times you 
might think them sneering at the lawyers, 
when they say, “* A man who has been known 
as a pickpocket nearly all his life was brought 
up to the bar!’ On another occasion you 
might suppose that the reporters themselves 
wished to commit theft, when they tell us that 
‘Much interest was excited yesterday by a 
case of forgery on the Bank; but, as the parties 
were examined in a private room, we could not 
take any notes !”” Again, you might imagine 
that the Lord Mayor considers marriage to be 
Sufficient punishment for most offences, and 
that he only wishes the greatest vagabonds 


even good wives—for he sends them all to 


Bride-well. 
The mode of administering the law here is 


also worthy of remark, as the following most 
I one 


flagrant piece of injustice will testify. 
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day walked in and found a coachman and a 
milkman before the mayor. 
“ And what’s your charge, my good man?” 
said his lordship to the coachman. 
‘¢ A shillen, your washup.” 
“ His lordship means,” interrupted the clerk 
sternly, “* what’s your complaint?” 
*¢ A hasma.” 
‘¢ How stupid some people are!’ observed 
the magistrate; ‘‘ I mean, what do you come 
here for ?”” 
“* Oh, I takes now, your washup. Why as 
I was on the stand, this here sky-blue-un calls 
out to me, Coachee! come on, says he, I wants 
you; I’ll be blowed if I han’t got a good job 
for you, my rum-un. And without saying no 
more, he gits bang up on the box, pails and all. 
So says I to him, well, old never-swet, says I, 
whereabouts am I to drive to? Why, to the 
pump, says he. Well, says I, that’s a good 
un; howsomdever, I spose you mean that un 
in the next street. On course, says he. So, 
your washup, I druv to the pump in the next 
street. But when I pulls up, he turns round 
and stares at me, (and I thought he looked 
like a man wot as made a herror); and says 
he to me, why I say Jarvey, says he, I don’t 
think this is the right un! it must be that un 
in the square though—I’m quite conferdent on 
it. Well, thinks I, it’s very duberous; but it 
isn’t no use to be opstropperous yit. So, your 
washup, I druv to the square; but when I 
gits there, why, as I know’d all along, that 
wasn’t no go neither, your washup. Then says 
I to milkee, says I— 
‘¢ Well, well,”’ said my lord, “* we can’t listen 
to all this nonsensical 
“‘ Your lordship had better let him tell his 
story out,”’ interrupted the clerk. ‘ Go on.” 
“ Well, then I says to milkee, why, old un, 
says I, what ouse was I to take up at? Ah, 
says he, that’s what the gemman didn’t 
mention nothing at all about. Well now, 
I says to him, I tell you what it is, old 
double-chalk, says I, you’ve bin dun, that’s 
plain; but J’m not a-going to be dun too; so 
tip us a shillen, and off with your stumps. I 
han’t got no shillen, says he, so I can’t pay 
none — that’s flat. You called me hof the 
stand, says I, and you shall pay me——so hand 
us over the bob, and make your lucky. But 
he wouldn’t pay nothing, your washup. So I 
bundles the pails down hof the box, and him 
arter em, and was gitting down myself, when 
a hofficer comes up and says, what’s the row 
here, says he—whose coach and hoases is those ? 
The coach belongs to me, says I; but the ha- 
nimals belongs to my master. Well, says he, 
you must disperse; we can’t have no rows here. 
Stop a minute, old cock, says I, and listen to 
reason. SoI ups and tells the beaker all about 
this here sky-blue-un. It’s a hod coincerdence, 
says he. Yis, it is, says I: and what shall I 
do. Why, says he, I thinks as how you'd 
better pull him up before his washup. So—” 
“ Well!” exclaimed the mayor to the milk- 
man, ‘* what have you got to say about the 
matter?” 
‘* Why please your wushup, I was setting 
down over my pint at the Pig and Whistle the 
t’other night, when Brown the baked-taters- 
all-ot-man says to me, I say, says he, you 
wants to buy a milk-walk, don’t you? Yis I 
do, says I—if so be it’s not in a ginteel neigh- 
bourwood —if it is, I says, it won’t do at no 
price, ’cause them ginteel uns only pays the 
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* This is a general allusion, and certainly does not 
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score once in seven years—” 
Here the mayor again interrupted the pro- 
ceedings. ‘I cannot sit all day to listen to 
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Nonsense, your wushup! why I can shew 

you one milk-score forty-seven times up and 

down my coal-ciller door, besides—’’ 

“T can’t help it; you must come to the point 

at once.” 

‘ Well, I’m jest coming to the pint, your 

wushup. For Brown the baked-taters-all-ot- 

man takes a drink of my beer, and says to 
me, this here milk-walk, says he, is jest the 
thing for you: I'll git it cheap for you—” 

‘* Now,” said the mayor warmly, ‘*I will 
lose my time no longer; if you don’t state at 
once what defence you have—” 

*¢ Well then, your wushup, to cut the matter 
more shorter, I was on this very walk (for I 
went with Brown the baked-taters-all-ot-man 
and bought it that night) — yes, your wushup, 
I was going this walk—(the vagabone took me 
in though —there’s some ginteel uns among 
*em) —Well, as I say, I was going along, when 
a gemman stops me and says, My good feller, if 
you’ll step and git a coach for me, and bring it 
to the pump, I’ll give you summut when you 
gits back. So, as I never stands about a run, 
I runs to a stand, and gits this man’s coach ; 
and its ’nation true what he says about the 
pump—1I never axed the gemman which he 
meaned. But as he did’nt tell me, I don’t see 
why as how coachee should want me to pay. 
Besides, there isn’t no milkman going wot 
knows the pumps better than I do—and I 
might find the right un yit.” 

** My good man,” said the mayor, “ it’s evi- 
dent you have been hoaxed; but you ought to 
know that you must pay a coachman if you call 
him off the stand.” 

*¢ Pay him, your wushup, for being called 
hof his stand! well then I ought to be paid 
under simlar circumstarnces ; for ever since I’ve 
had this here milk-walk wot Brown the baked. 
taters-all-ot-man got me, the boys gits round 
the corners of the streets and sings out, ‘ Milk, 
milk!’ and I runs, thinking it’s a customer, 
but finds it han’t nobody; so, as I say, your 
wushup, if they don’t call me hof my stand, 
they calls me hof my walk.” 

Now, this last sentence is what induced me to 
relate this case. Such an unfair footing between 
a coach-stand and a milk-walk is a disgrace to 
a people who boast so much of equality; and 
ought to have sufficed to have shewn the Lord 
Mayor at once the injustice of thelaw. But, 
no! he declared he must abide by the stand-ing 
rule for coaches, and that milk did not come 
within the pail of his jurisdiction. So, in spite 
of remonstrance, the poor milkman was in the 
end compelled to pay the shilling and costs ! 

I may as well remark here that it is a very 
great error with strangers to suppose that 
these costs have some reference to the ‘ costly 
banquets”’ given at the Mansion House. 

Cheapside, St. Paul's, &e.—Cheapside, though 
a age thoroughfare, possesses little remark. 
able, except Bread and Milk Streets — places 
more substantial than the name would imply. 
At one end, however, stands St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which few who see it for the first time can help 
admiring. But those who come from another 
part of the world, and especially those from 
Battle-bridge, have a severe and candid task to 
perform. It is well known that the architect 
stole the model from Rome—that he robbed 
Peter to pay Paul; yet numberless are the 
faults which have been found in the building, 
chiefly of things unpleasant to the eye. But 
what I would most coldly condemn is some. 
thing particularly unpleasant to the ear. It was 
a monstrous blunder in Sir Christopher Wren 
to build it so that the wind blows clean through, 
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pose that every air in the church service was 
rushing upon you from the vaults. Cunning- 
ham tells us, that the ruins of the old cathedral 
were blown up; and I have no doubt that the 
present one would be blown up too, if the 
dome had not been put on to keep it down, 
This structure has two clock-towers (being 
thought of more use to the city than watch- 
towers), but has only a clock in one of them. 
The reason of this, after considerable research, 
I have satisfactorily ascertained. The people 
here endeavour to convey a moral by most 
things; so when the large tomb* which stands 
in the area in front of the cathedral was placed 
in its present central situation, it was decided 
that "ae should be but one clock—to shew 
that time is on one side of the grave and not on 
the other. F.B.F. 








LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. IV. 


PROCEEDING, as we promised, through Lin- 
tot’s private copyright account-book, we find 
the distinguished authors of our last Gasette 
followed by 


Mr. Baker. 
13 Jan. 1702, Pd Mr. Baker for his Yeoman of 
CTI ce cccccccccses es boe cee pecdccce +--£32 5 0 
10th Dec. 1708. Pd for his Fine Ladies Airs, a 
COMEY ++eereeererececccececnceeccers 2110 0 
_ Here we have two plays, which were long 
since forgotten, paid more highly than the 
Beaux Stratagem and the Recruiting Officer. 
The annexed are also jotted down, we presume, 
as productions of Mr. Baker : — 
Oxford Act 
Hampsted Heath 
Humours of ye Age. 

Apropos, there is an amusing contrast be- 
tween the prices paid by Lintot for dramatic 
pieces, to Rowe, Steele, Farquhar, &c., and 
those paid in our days to Miss Kemble and Sheri- 
dan Knowles. The difference is not sufficiently 
accounted for by the diminished value of the 
currency. Query—is it not, after all, therefore, 
an indication of an increased, or at least of an 
undiminished, love for the drama ? 

The following entries are replete with cu- 
rious information :— 

Mr. Trapp. 
Correcting a Book on ye Las Prayer +s+++++- 2 3 0 
8th June, 1710. Prelectiones Poetic, Ist pt -- 20 0 0 
The Oxford professor of poetry, and translator 
of Virgil, correcting prayers for a two-guinea 
job!!! 

Mr. Tho. Johnson, Schoolmr. 
25 July, 1711. Decerpta ex Ovidij Fastis-..»-- 5 7 6 
Ist Feb, 1713. aouswend Verbs +++ seeecneee 
vid’ 


d's Metam. «-seeeeseeeees 13 0 
hedrus Deccowebveededioooua’p 


c—) 


Dr. King. 

10 Nov. 1710. Pa for King’s Gods «++++-+++0. 
18 Feb, 1707-8. P4 for Art of Cookery.......+ 
Ist July, 1712. Pd for ye Useful Misc. --....-- 
4th Mar. 1709-10. Pd for ye Hist. of Cajaimai.. 
23d June, 1709. Pd ye 2d pt of ye Transactions 
= 1708-9, Pd for ye lst pt of Transac- 
NG seevevecseees eee ei Peet er errr errr) 
Pé for his Art of Love -+-+++++ 
Ist July, 1712. Useful Miscellany, pt I. 

We believe he died this year. 
Our next entry shews how very poorly transe 
lating was paid in those days. Our merest 
hacks, at present, would be furious at the offer 
of such wages; though they are, indeed, not 

rewarded for their labours overmuch ! 
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Dr. Setvel, 
10th March, 1714. Pd Dr.Sewel for translati 
pt of Q, Curtius, and pt of Lucretius, a 
writing Observations on ye Tragedy of Jane 9 
TO ter renrnrnnseerenecee tenses eeesecees 
Pd One Guinea for his Ob- 
servations on the Tragedy of Jane Shore-.-- 1 1 6 
What these observations were, whether pri- 


vate opinion or for publication, we are not 





* [* Qy. Is not this a grave mistake?” muttered Mr. L— 
as he untwisted this papillote.] 
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aware ; but it is clear that Lintot, as might 
be expected, was not so good a judge as poste- 
rity concerning Rowe’s merits as a dramatic 
author, since the still lingering Jane Shore 
brought less than the absolutely defunct Jane 
Gray. 

Our next names form striking contrasts be- 
tween posthumous fame and living profits :— 


Rev. Mr. Lawrence. . 
4th Feb. 1713-14. The Cler; ’s Rect. «+++ 5 7 
15th March, 1715-16. The Gentleman’s Recr. 16 2 


can 


17 Feb. 1717-18. The Fruit Garden Kal. ------ 36 15 
Sr Richd. Steel. 
Jan. 11, 1703-4. Lying Lover --.++++++eeeeee+ 2110 0 


Somervile, Esq. 
July 14, 1727. A Collect. of Poems, &c, -++++» 3515 0 
The Chase, which has had merit enough to 
descend to us. 

The account of certain bargains with his 
brother bookseller and publisher, Tonson, 
throws a remarkable light upon these transac- 
tions at the period : — 


Tonson. 

March 1, 1722. His agreemt for ye 4 of Sr Richd 

Steel’s Comedy that was to be published 25 0 0 
Feb. 16, 1718. An Agreemt to be equally con- 

cernd in all plays a buy 18 Months 

following the above date. 
June 13, 1717. An Agreemt abt Pope’s Works. 
Mch. 2d, 1721. An Agreemt about ye Votes. 
Novr. 27. 1721. An Agreemt about Vernon’s 


‘ases, 
Feb. 7, 1722. Am Agreemt for Mariamne ---- 26 
June 24, 1724. An Agreemt wth Ward and Ton- 

son about Vernon's Cases, under a Penalty of 


3004, 

Apl. 10, 1725. An Agreemt abt Earl Maccles- 
field’s al. 

Feb, 24, 1723. An A ment of the half of 
Gay’s Works, reciprocally, being printed 
in quarto, Mariamne & the Fatal Con- 


stancy. f 
March 22d, 1722. An Assignment of one-half of 


the copy of Busiris. 
Oct. 10. 1722. For Liberty to print 1500 Grief 


a 


Alamode & Tender Husband, the sum of -- 1414 0 
Oct. 26, 1722. An Assignment for the half of the 
‘onscious Lovers, for -+++--++++-eeseeeeeeee 70 00 


m9 of the copy of the Tender Hus- 


Oct. 24, 1722. A Copy of an Agreement for pur- 
chasing 250 of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Works, afterwds jocky’d by Alderman Barber 
and Tonson together. 

This is droll enough, and shews that there 
have been tricks in “the trade” even before 
our day. 

The next is a startling item, and marks the 
munificent reward of the party for his now 
forgotten folio production. 

Rev. Mr. Fiddies.* 

Body of Divinity, 2 vols. eccccccccce seccescee 95210 0 

Deism and scepticism were by no means so 
lucrative ; and there appears to be a wonderful 
change of the times in this respect. We fancy 
that ribaldry and profanation run morals and 
divinity harder now in the way of emolument. 
But, at any rate, the monies paid to the cele. 
brated Toland, we must observe for his inferior 
efforts, are memorable signs of the age. 


Mr. Toland. 
Pd for his Art of Gov. by Parlys 
June 12, 1701, —— for his Anglia Libera -...+- 
-—— for his Vindicius Liberius.- 
Oct. 28, 1714. —— for his Naturalising ye Jews 10 15 
1713, —— for his Art of Restoring---- 10 0 
ra 11, 1713-14,» for Gen!!. Monk’s Letter --» 10 15 


Sept. 17, 1713. —— for his Dunkir and Dovor-- 

Nov. 12, 1714, —— for his Art-of Canvassing -. 05 7 

Feb. 15,-1711-12, Letter against Popery «.+-+» 5 7 
Letters to Serena-----+-+++++ 
Reasons for inviting over 
Paradoxes of State. 

About a hundred poands in all. 

Our last week’s paper gave the particulars of 
the prices paid to Cibber for some of his twenty- 
five dramas; and we now come to the sums 


20 0 








* R. Fiddies, rector of Halsham, Yorkshire, of which 


caancecorcooo 


Sener 
obtained by his fellow-sufferer in the Dunciad, 
Dennis : — 


Mr. Dennis. 
10th Nov. 1708. Appius & Virginia «++-+++.. 2119 9 


25 April, 1711. Essay on pub. Spirit.-----.---. 219 ¢ 
*6 Jan. 1711. Remarks on Pope’s Essay --+--. 212 ¢ 
Feb. 24, 1703. Liberty Asserted, } ++--+++++00. 2 3 6 


Dearly did the writer pay for the foregoing 
21.12s. Gd.; for it provoked the ire of Pope, 
who made 


«¢ All the mighty mad in Dennis rage.” 


And again, answering his imputation about 

poisoning some enemy— 

*« Should Dennis publish you had stabbed your brother, 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauched your mother, 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had— 

Too dull for laughter, for reply toomad? 

On one so poor you cannot take the law, 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw; 
Uncaged, then, let the harmless monster rage — 
Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age.” 


This was savage retribution upon the critic, 
even though he did call him Wart and A.P.E., 
from the initials and final of his name. The 
torture applied to Cibber, when he was substi. 
tuted for Theobald, as the hero of the poem, 
was not less acute, but is too well remembered 
to need more quoted than the lines, 


** Where, o’er the gates by his famed father’s hand, 
Great Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand.” 


alluding to the then ornaments of Moorfields, 
and now of the entrance to Bedlam, 

The next are merely illustrative, and do 
not challenge remark :— 


Dr. Tilly. 
2d Jan. 1713. Dr. Tilly’s Devotions ++++++++++ 1015 0 
27 Dec. 1711. Sermons «++++++e+es + 3205 0 
Mr. Nut. 
J uly 25; 1716, Half share of an impression of 
elson’s Reports in Chancery, No. 1000 ---- 213 9 
July 25, 1716. Half of ye impression of Man- 





wood’s Forest Laws, No. 1000 «++-+++++++e08 1015 0 
Dec. 14, 1717. A Fourth of ye impression of 
Coke on Littleton; also a 4th of the impres- 
sion of Natura Brevium, No. 1000 each ---- 5315 0 
Mr. Fenton. 
14 Oct. 1716. Pd Mr. Fenton for his Misc. +--+ 2110 0 
Pd more for ye s¢ Misc. «+-++++» 13 4 3 


Fenton is now less known for these Miscel- 
lanies—which are, nevertheless, elegant speci- 
mens of versification—than for his assistance 
to Pope in the translation of the Odyssey. The 
tragedy of Mariamne, noticed in the agree- 
ments between Lintot and Tonson, was his; 
and he also wrote the lives of Milton and 
Waller. 

The next is a job affair —so much work, 80 
much pay :— 


Mr. Morehead. 
Sep. 11, 1712. Translating pt of Dupin -+++++ 9613 0 
Capt. Stephens another pt_---- 214 0 
Dec. 16,1712. Pa Mr. Morehead for pt of Q. C. : : ; 


Nov. 24 1711. Translating Cymb. Mundi ---- 


We presume the first of the above entries 
related to Dupin’s Universal Library of Eccle- 
siastical Authors, originally published in only 
fifty,eight volumes ! 

The last quotation with which we shall 
trouble our readers this week, is indeed a hook- 
seller’s bargain. Fortunate author ! —liberal 
publisher and patron ! The sum paid at once, 
without deductions —“ clear ;” and no wild 





* It is quoted in the notes to the Dunciad as follows :— 
** His pieces against our poet are somewhat of an angry 
character; and as they are now scaree extant, a taste 
his style may be satisfactory to the curious. ‘A young 

uab, short gentleman, whose outward form, thou a 
should be that of downright monkey, would not differ 
much from human shape as his unthinking imme 1 
part does from human understanding, He is as stupid 
and as venomous as a hunch-back toad. A book throug! 
which Folly and | those b so lame 








county he was a native. He published some 
and a Life of Wolsey, which led to his being suspected of 





tate inclined to the Roman Catholic religion. He died 
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and strut and hobble cheek-by-jowl, w e! 

kimbo; being led and sopportel, and bully-backed by 

that blind Hector, Impudence.’ ” 
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tions raised as to second editions, &c. 
&c. kc. Bravo, Brave-all! 
ty a IP 
1724. His Remarks on several Parts 
etd oo . The Author One Guinea 
clear. The Bookseller One Guinea & be 
at ye Expence of paper, print, copper 
» fet The copy to remain to the 
er. 


More in our next. 











MUSIC. 
MR. PHILLIPS ON MUSIC, &c. 

On Monday week Mr. Phillips contributed an 
able evening lecture on music and singing to 
that useful and agreeable establishment, the 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The room was thronged ; and the opinions so 
intelligently enforced by the lecturer were much 
and justly applauded. After dwelling on topics 
connected with the science, which he has in- 
variably pressed upon the public attention, 
such as the beauties of simplicity, of expression, 
of distinctness of articulation and pronuncia- 
tion, &c.; Mr. Phillips took up the pregnant 
subject of the glaring abuse of foreign talent, 
and its influence on vocal music in general 
society. This he handled not only in a learn- 
edly judicious, but in a highly popular man- 
ner; and illustrated his remarks by several 
amusing anecdotes of prime donne and re- 
nowned continental composers. He laughed at 
the project of an English opera by Rossini ; 
but shewed how our national music could be 
improved by a free and proper use of the har- 
monious combinations of the German, and the 
graceful and flowing melodies of the Italian, 
schools, The quackeries of music-selling were 
finally exposed and reprobated ; and the lecture 
concluded in a style very honourable to its 
author, and very instructive to his hearers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Set of Twelve Songs. By Mrs. Price Black- 
wood and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. London, 
1833. J. Power. 

With some sweet and graceful portions of 
words and of melody, we have found this 
volume somewhat monotonous. One wearies 
of the touching repeated too much; and sad- 
ness on leaf after leaf, turned in vain in the 
hope of a livelier and more sunny change, 
becomes an absolute affliction. The dedicatory 
lines to Lady Jersey are worth the rest of the 
book; they are very pointed. 

Of single pieces we shall this week notice, 
“Linger awhile,” a duet (words by E. J. 
Troughton, jun., composed by H. T. Thom- 
son—Aldridge); which is quite beautiful, and 
admirably suited to private singers—with two 
female voices it is delightful. “ Overture,” for 
the piano-forte, by S. Philpot (Blackman), ano- 
ther very pretty duet, which we cordially re- 
commend to our young friends, ‘* When the 
moonlight is gleaming,” a ballad, sung by Mrs. 
Honey (poetry, J.S. Dalrymple, Esq.; music, 
Loliel—J. Power); the air is sweet, and the 
ornaments at once simple and elegant. ‘* The 
Zephyr Song” (composed by C. L. Wrenshall— 
J. Dean) a light and pleasant thing from the 
Ailantic Souvenir, which we like much. “Oh, 
Say not cease to love,” try by J. S. Clen- 
nell, and composed by a tS ine )sa 
nice and pretty little b: » Which induces us 
to hope for a better acquaintance with “ the 
young lady.” ‘* Where is my sister dear?” 
(written and composed by G. Linley—Dean) ; 

Linley’s compositions, exquisite in parts, 
and beautifully pathetic throughout ; but, un- 
like many ballads of the present day, it will 

not bear to be sung without a fine voice and a 





deep sense of expression. ‘* The glory of thy 
smile,’’ (words by R. F. Williams, music by 
S. Nelson—Mori and Lavenu) ; embellished by 
the portrait of a lady squinting most amiably 
at a cockatoo on her shoulder; but on looking 
farther (i. e. beyond the frontispiece squint), 
a very pretty ballad. ‘A fourth Set of Quad- 
rilles,” &c. (by A. R. Reinagle— Wessel and 
Co). The quadrilling is over in town for a 
time; this set is pleasant, and may take its 
turn where there is an evening’s dancing. 








DRAMA. 
ADELPHI. 

Iw consequence of the absence of Mrs. Waylett, 
the announced opera of the Court Masque has 
not ** come off” this week ; and her characters 
in other attractive pieces have been performed 
by Miss Murray and Miss Somerville. The 
former as Mary Gray, in the Yeoman’s Daugh- 
ter, has not weakened the effect of that drama, 
now so excellently acted by Mrs. Griffiths, Wil- 
liams, Serle, Oxberry, Salter, and Reeve. It 
is curious to observe how much a successful 
production improves, as the actors get accus- 
tomed to its points and to each other. In the 
Flower of Dumblane Miss Somerville has played 
Jessie very sweetly. Her minstrel dress is a 
marked amendment, and an alteration in the 
songs is very favourable to her efforts. The 
medley pibroch overture is most creditable to 
Mr. Hawes. Tom Thumb, by the way, is very 
humorously played here: Williams and Mrs. 
Jones, in the King and Queen, fool it to the top 
of our bent; and O. Smith, in the Captive 
Giantess, is a superb specimen of feminine grace 
and manner. There is no mistake. 


VICTORIA. 

WE have been very remiss in our attendance 
here this week, and have sung “ Over the 
water” to Abbott, in vain. We cannot there- 
fore offer a critique either on Mr. Collins or 
Mr. Lee; but we can say truly that Miss 
Jarman played delightfully in the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, and that Mr. Sloman gave im- 
mense satisfaction by his very clever Improvi- 
sation. 








SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
Lonpow gets thin, and the sights are scarce ; 
still the access of country folks during the 
autumn months, keeps up a tolerably fair 
supply of visitors for those which remain open. 

Napoleon Breathing, is the newest novelty— 
of which we were favoured with a private view 
on Thursday. We hasten, however, to assure 
the timid among our readers, that no deputation 
from the Royal Humane Society has been em- 
ployed, or rather mis-employed, in restoring 
animation to the buried emperor and hero. 
The exhibition in question is merely that of a 
whole-length model of him, as large. as life, 
sleeping on a couch, in military costume; to 
the chest of which model, by some mechani- 
cal contrivance, a gentle motion is imparted, 
so as to produce the ap ce of respiration. 
The model is formed of materials which imitate 
the elasticity of the fleshy parts, and the firm- 
ness of the joints and bones; and the counte- 
nance strongly resembles the best portraits we 
have seen of the celebrated original. The cir- 
cular of the proprietors of the exhibition flat- 
ters the English nation by saying, in allusion 
to Napoleon himself, that they “‘ are generally 
acknowledged as the most correct appreciators 
of great merit.”” Now, it was because we did 
not think very highly of Napoleon’s merit, 
that we sent him to St. Helena. If, indeed, 





we were required to pronounce solely upon his 
genius, what estimate of it could be too ex. 
alted ? 

Another “ Oxy-hydrogen” (a queer Greek 
compound!) Microcosm” has been visible for 
several weeks in New Bond Street, which, 
through a misapprehension that it was the 
same we had seen before in Old Bond Street, 
and described to our readers, we did not visit 
till the other day. The powers of the magni- 
fier are wonderful ; and the exhibition, conse- 
quently, very interesting and amusing. To 
see a flea as large as a camel must gratify every 
flea-bitten observer, by inducing a satisfaction 
and sense of security at not having been de. 
voured by the attack of such an animal. The 
most timorous lady, after seeing this, will not 
scream at a mouse or faint at a spider: she 
would be ashamed to be afraid of such crea 
tures, when she knows what has hopped over 
her beauteous skin so oft, and even dared to 
penetrate its sanctity. 

Old Lady Huson’s old dresses are still to be 
seen ; and for a century or two of actual cos- 
tume, we have no idea of an exhibtion of 
greater interest. From the simplicity of crops 
and natural ringlets, we can here trace the 
vagaries of fashion over horse-loads of horse. 
hair head-dresses and other equally absurd 
changes in hoop, and farthingale, and long 
waist, and stomacher, and train and trum- 
pery, till nature prevails again, and again 
fashion runs riot through all the phantasies of 
female masquerading. 

The Cosmorama, too, with its superb inte- 
riors and exteriors of splendid buildings, its 
Swiss scenery, its Vesuvius in action, its 
Athens, and other beautiful scenes, yet courts 
the languid lounger who has fortitude enough 
to be seen in the streets of our very large 
“€ Deserted Village.” 








VARIETIES. 


R. Lander.—A letter of the 2d of May, from 
Fernando Po, says, ‘* Richard Lander arrived 
here on Wednesday from the steam - boats, 
which are up at Cuttam Curafee, a short dis. 
tance below the river Tshadda, having been 
obliged to come for provisions, and also for the 
recovery of his health.” The 2d of May was 
Thursday ; and it seems probable that the date 
alluded to was not the previous day, May lI, 
but Wednesday, April 24. 

The Pitcairn Islanders.—We rejoice to see 
it stated from New South Wales, that the sur. 
vivors of the Pitcairn islanders have been en- 
abled to leave Tahiti, on their return to their 
own interesting home. We fear that they will 
not have been improved by the experiment of 
transplanting. 

A Small Family.—The Gazette Medicale in- 
forms us that a certain prolific lady, somewhere 
in Bess-Arabia, produced six living daughters 
at a birth; and most of the foreign Journals 
repeat the story as being Jitter-ally true. 

The Royal Diffusion of Knowledge.—“ The 
Queen of the Belgians is going to open a school 
near the chapel on the Ist of next month.”’=— 
Brussels Newspaper. 

Specimen of Court News (last Tuesday).— 
‘ Her Majesty’s carriage is ordered to be in 
readiness at the Castle, and, if the afternoon 
should prove fine, the Queen will ride out.” We 
saw Tom Thumb very laughably performed at 
the Adelphi the same evening, but there was 
nothing in it so burlesque as this. 

Mount Vesuvius has, it seems, been again in 
a state of activity during the 12th and 13th of 





August, when smoke, flames, and lava, issued 





from. the old crater, and from the opening 
formed last April. There was a loud detona- 
tion on the 13th, and several shocks were felt 
by the adjacent communes. 

Epidemic.—Dr. Hedenborg, a Swedish phy- 
sician now travelling in the East, makes the 
following interesting observations in a letter 
dated from Alexandria, May 18, 1833:— 
“ The whole of the East with which I am 
acquainted, Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, the 
Archipelago, European Turkey, &c., has been 
afflicted for some months past with a rheumatic 
fever, accompanied with bilious symptoms 
(a kind of influenza). This epidemic is the 
more worthy of attention, as it seems to have 
some affinity with the cholera, which preceded 
it, and to originate in the same atmospherical 
influences, though differently modified. Do- 
mestic animals, especially cats and dogs, were 
affected with vomiting or diarrhma, the evacu- 
ations being green or black. The disorder was 
so general, that few people wholly escaped it ; 
and entire families were confined to their beds 
at the same time.” 

The Weather.—‘‘ Another phenomenon in the 
East, has been the extremely severe winter. In 
Tiflis and Georgia, where they have hardly any 
notion of winter, the cold was at 30° of Reau- 
mur (35° Fahrenheit below Zero). In the whole 
of Turkey, Asia, Syria, and Greece, there has 
been such a winter as has not been known from 
time immemorial. At Smyrna, people skated 
on the river. In Alexandria, towards the end 
of February, there were violent storms, accom- 
panied by a fall of snow and hail. For these 
four or six months, it has been rainy on the 
Egyptian coast, and we have still cold, rough 
weather. The plague has broken out in Con- 
stantinople, and in several parts of Asia 
Minor.” 

Antheum.—It is lamentable to think that 
the Cockney visitors to Brighton will not have 
an opportunity of ascertaining what a Jan- 
theum is. That building, at this fashionable 
resort, unfortunately fell on Friday last week, 
when the scaffolding was removed; the iron 
work of the roof proving too heavy, and the 
dome more capacious than that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, being precipitated to the ground with a 
terrible crash. A fine collection of plants had 
already been formed. 

Scots Bull.—The Scotsman Edinburgh news- 
paper describes a case of three twin-born sisters 
in the hospital there, and remarkable for the 
close similitude of their forms and features. 
The writer anticipates much confusion should 
they grow to womanhood in this way. 

Kertsch, in the Crimea, Feb. 1833. — Last 
year, on opening the burrows (Kurgan) in 
this neighbourhood, two fine tombs were dis- 
covered; one of them in what is called the 
Golden Hill (Solotoi Kurgan), which is re- 
markable for its extraordinary size ; the other 
for its fine fresco paintings. From time im- 
memorial, a belief, which seemed to be con- 
firmed by numerous traditions, prevailed among 


the inhabitants of Kertsch, that immense trea- | * 


sures of antiquity were buried in the Golden 
Hill; and this conjecture was strengthened by 
the fact that, in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, several tombs were discovered near that 
place, which contained a great quantity of 
utensils of gold. This kurgan, which is about 
four wersts from the town, is distinguished by 
its magnitude. It crowns the summit of an 
eminence, which slopes from Mount ‘Mithri- 
dates on the west, resembling the cupola of an 
immense building. The whole kurgan was 
formerly surrounded with a gigantic wall, the 
colossal stones of which were put together 
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without mortar (a real Cyclopean work) ; but 
only a small part now remains; the rest was 
destroyed during the conquest of the Crimea. 
The diameter of the hill at the bottom is forty 
fathoms; its height, which has been rather 
diminished by preceding excavations, is about 
ten fathoms. It consists entirely of rubbish 
and broken stones, on which account the de- 
sign of opening it proceeded very slowly. 
After some labour the workmen came to the 
entrance of the tomb, which was nine fathoms 
long, one and a half broad, and about four 
high, and half choked up with earth. The 
upper part was supported by strong beams, 
most of them quite decayed through age. At 
the end of this entrance was the tomb—a kind 
of circular hall, with a vaulted conical roof. 
The interior is three fathoms in diameter ; 
the height to the vaulted roof a fathom 
and a half, and six fathoms with the roof, 
which is covered with a resinous substance 
of a dark-violet colour. Fragments of coffins, 
bones scattered about, &c. shew that the tomb 
had been opened before. A copper coin of 
Mithridates III. was the only thing found in 
the entrance to this great tomb. Besides the 
Golden Hill, there is, near to Mount Mithri- 
dates, another, remarkable for its size and 
regular conical form. The north and east 
sides consist of great pieces of rock ; the others 
are buried under rubbish. After digging about 
two fathoms, fragments of vases were found, 
then jars of a peculiar shape; these were 
one arsheen high, well closed, and contained 
funereal ashes, small gold crowns, sacrificing 
utensils, and other things. The scarcely vi- 
sible Greek inscriptions indicated the names of 
the deceased whose ashes were contained in 
the jars. After examining the hill on one 
part, the workmen proceeded to dig on the 
south-west side, where a very evident eleva- 
tion promised a more valuable discovery. In 
fact, they soon found two tables of soft stone, 
with human figures, and the following inscrip- 
tions: EPMIZ #ANNA XAIPE, i. e. Ermi’s 
Phanna, rejoice thou! and #IAOTAHS KAI 
TIOZ 4IAOHAHS XAIPETE, i. e. Philotaés and 
Philoéle’s son, rejoice thou !—Soon afterwards 
they came to a tomb with an entrance or 
vestibule. Unhappily, it had been previously 
explored, and even the floor damaged. It is 
one fathom and a half long, one broad, and 
one fathom and three-quarters of an arsheen 
high: it is built of a soft stone. Over the 
door is a male figure with a basket of flowers 
in his hand, beautifully designed; and on the 


opposite wall two peacocks drinking out of aj ¢ 


vase. Rather lower, the combat of the pig- 
mies and the cranes is represented. On the 
side walls are birds sitting on the branches of 
trees; and over them arabesques and wreaths 
of flowers. All the rest is covered with rustic- 
work. The greater part of the paintings are 
preserved ; only some portions have fallen down 
with the stucco. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Third Volume, for the Year 1834, of Cruikshank’s 
Facetiw; a Collection of Comic Tales, with Humorous 
IlJustrations. 

The Opera; a Poetical Illustration of the Principal 
Musical Performers, during the late season, &c. 

Principles of Political Economy, deduced from the 
Natural Laws of Social Welfare, and applied to the pre- 
- State of Britain, by G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., F.RS., 

co &C, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Adieu, 2 Farewell Token of Christian Friend- 
ship, in prose and verse, 32mo. 3s. 6d. silk. — Lowe's Ser- 
mon at Archdeacon Todd’s Visitation at Thirsk, 8vo. 
le. sewed.—-The Conjugation of the Greek Verb, accord- 








ing to Professor Thiersch’s System, the Rev. J. G, 
Tiarks, 8vo. 3s. bds.—A System of Ari ic, compiled 
for Merchant Tailor’s School, 12mo. 3s. cloth. — The 
Byron Gallery, royal 8vo. J. 16s. handsomely bound in 
morocco; Ditto, -bound, 1, 11s. 6d. ~The Parent's 
Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vols. I. and 1, 
3s. 6d. each, cloth.—Europe, and other Poems, by Charles 
Owen oo fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Mrs. Bray’s Histor. 
cal Novels, Vol. I. (De Foix, Vol. 1.) post 8vo. 4s. hf.-bd.— 
Sermons, by the Rev. J. T. Robinson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
—An Essay oa the Life of Bishop Dehon, by C.E. Glads. 
den, 8vo. 9s. bds. 
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A t. | Thermometer. | Barometer, 
Thur: 22 | From 40. to 65 | 2970 to 2999 
Friday ---- 23 coos 39. + 67 | 2985 +. 200) 
Saturday -- 24 coos 37. e+ G4 | BOOL -- 3009 
Sunday---- 25 eves 7. o° 6 | 30°15 ++ 30% 
Monday -. 26 | ress BOL ++ 67 | 30-29 stati 
Tuesday -- 27 coos 40. +¢ 67 | 30°25 -- S019 
Wednesday 28 | -... 39 ++ 70 | 3008 «. 3999 


Prevailing wind, S.W. ; 

The 24th and 28th generally cloudy; rain in the eve- 
ning of the 24th; otherwise generally clear. 

Rain fallen, :025 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY Apaus, 


Latitude-.---- 51° 37’32” N. 

Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 

Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. July 1833. 









Thermometer—Highest- ----- ++ 78°50°- ++ -28th and 29th, 
Lowest - - ++ 37°00 --++Ist. 
Mean. - + 56°8629 
Barometer—Highest-- ++ 30°20 -++-31st. 
Lowest - - ++ 29°35 -++-7th. 
Mean. --- ++ 29°76946 


Number of days of rain, 9. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 1+8875. 

Winds.—1 East—8 West—5 North--( South—1 North- 
east—2 South-east—4 South-west--]0 North-west. 


General Observations. — More rain fell than last year, 
but less than in the four years preceding 1832. The mean 
of the barometer was lower than in 1832, but higher than 
in the four years above referred to; yet the maximum 
was higher than any, in the same month, since 1824, 
The mean temperature was lower than since 1829, but the 
range greater than in July last year. For sixteen days 
the wind blew from the northward, veering from 
north-east to the north-west, which may in some measure 
account for the moderate elevation of the thermometer. 
Thunder was heard only once in the month, on the 20th, 
about 6 Pp, M. 


? August. 
Thermometer—Highest- ---- +++ 73*75°+++-21st. 
Lowest ---.- eee 33°50 --+-6th. 
Mean. «.-.seeee 54°82459 
Barometer—Highest-------- 30°15 --++Ist. 
Lowest ----+++++ 28°75 «++-3]st. 
cccccccees 297115 


Mean 

Number of days of rain, 7. . 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 2°20625. 

Winds.—0 East—11 West—4 North—1 South—4 North- 
east—1 South-east--3 South-west—7 North-west. 

General Observations. — The most extraordinary gale of 
wind which has been experienced for many years, 0c- 
curred on the 30th and 3lst, attended by remarkably 
heavy rain: one inch eight-tenths fell in the two days. 
Notwithstanding which, there was much less rain than 
usually falls in August, and the month, with some very 
‘ew exceptions, was extremely fine; the mean of the ba- 
rometer was higher than since 1827 in the same month, 
and the maximum was higher than any one observed at 
Wycombe, in August, — the last ten years, yet the 
month was colder than in the last two years, and the 
extremes below any in the corresponding month during 
the last ten years. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can only give our thanks to our Friend of the 27th 
Regiment; though there is much feeling and beauty in 
his ‘* Dream.” ’ 

J..N.C.’s fancy and thoughts are far superior to the 
garb in which they are clothed. A ve 

Delta's «* Voice” is full of faults in composition; the 
division of many of the lines being objectionable. 

e thank T.C. and echo back his wish—*‘ may be 
long continue” what he tells us he has just become. e 
like the lines, and shall endeavour to insert them soon— 


pour encourager. 

Ettolrahe, t. e. Charlotte, is declined. 

Our worthy friend, J. L., really exceeds our compre- 
hension; but we like him, notwithstanding his i 
usas ‘* The Editor of the Ii/-Literate Gazette, and h 
calling us ‘* Mr. Peacock or Mr. Cross,” because we 
cannot explain 666, the number of the Beast in the Apoca- 


lypee. : 
e request Mr. Ady not to trouble us with his imperti- 
nencies; we want to have nothing to do with rogues, 
least of all with impudent rogues, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITAIN. 

The extended and practical Course of Chemical Lectures and 
Demonstrations for Medical and General Students, delivered in 
the Laboratory of this Institution, by Mr. Brande and Mr. Fara- 
day, will commence on Tuesday, the Ist of October, at Nine in 
the Morning, and be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, at the same hour, Two Courses are to be given dur- 
ason, which will terminate in May. For a Prospectus 
of the Lectures, and the ‘T'erms of admission, application may be 
mate to the Lecturers, or to Mr. Fincher, at the Royal Institu- 


-— JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant-Secretary. 


August 30th, 1833. 
Ro INSTITUTION of GREAT 


ESTERN LITERARY and SCIENTI- 
FIC INSTITUTION, 47, Leicester Square. 
Patron—THE KING. 
The following Arrangement of Lectures has been made to be 
delivered on Thursday Evenings, at Half-past Eight o’Clock. 
Zoology—Eight Lectures, by John F. South, Esq. 
Phrenology—T'wo Lectures, by Dr. Epps. 
Philosophy of the External Senses—Four Lectures, by J. Pe- 
reira, Esq. 
Female Education—Two Lectures, by Richard Chambers, 
Esq. F.L.S 


LS, 
Genius of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott—T wo Lectures, by 
Mr. Henry Innes. 

Construction and Use of Barometers—by Thomas Everett, Esq. 

The Subscription to this Institution, including the Use of an 
extensive Library of Circulation and Reference—Reading Rooms, 
supplied with the Papers and Periodicals—Lectures by eminent 
Professors—Classes for the Study of Languag: Math ics, 
Music, Chess, Natural Philosophy, 4&c. &c. is 2/. 2s. annually, 
payable half-yearly. Admission, 10s.6d, Ladies’ Tickets to Lec- 
ture, 11, annually, or 12s. half-yearly. 

Prospectuses, Terms of Admission, &c. &c, may be had at 
the Institution. 
THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 








A LADY, residing within a few Miles West 
of London, is desirous to educate Six Young Ladies with 
her own Children, aided by the Instructions of the most eminent 


The most satisfactory References will be given and required, 
Address, post-paid, H. H., at Messrs. Rivingtons, Waterloo 
Place, or St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





UKE of SUTHERLAND’S SEAT,— 
a Landscape by Daniell, R.A.— THE HON. MISS 
GARDNER, a Portrait. 

Two splendid Engravings of the above are included among 
the embellishments of the Sept. No. of the Court Magazine, 
edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Literary Contents:—The Slayer and the Slain—Hog-hunting 
in India—Officers’ Wives quartered with one Regiment—The 
Vision of Sadak—Poem, by Monk Lewis—The Calabrian Earth- 
quake—Few Words on Imposture—Scene on the River Plate— 
An Old Acquaintance—The Two Harps, by Mrs. Norton— 
Holland—A short History of Dunrobin Castle—The Incantation 
—National System of Education—The Bride’s Return—and Re- 
views of Marshal Ney’s Memoirs, New Works, &c. 

N.B. The Year just completed, embellished with Sixty Illus- 
trations, in 2 vols, royal 8vo. price 1/. 1s. each, 

Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for September 


is humorously brought to a close with the following :— 

“80 we conclude the weary but agreeable labours of the month. 
We flatter ourselves we have not done badly. Sir Egerton 
Bradges, Sir Morgan O'Doherty, John Galt, and Robert Macnish; 
Dr. Chalmers and Sir Charles Bell (by proxy), and David Moir 
(by Portrait)—Bombardinio and Morgan Racer (in Masquerade) 
~A Decade of unhappy Poets of the peine forte et dure—A Host of 
wondrous Persons in our Fraser Papers, the least of whom would 
sustain the falling fortunes of other Periodicals, all contribute to 
our columns—Politics, Polemics, Pastime, Poetry, re gy 
Promotion, Pugnacity, P: graphy, P d ici er- 
sonality, Persiflage, perambulate our pages, and perpetuate them 
to posterity. There's a dish of P’s, good reader, that will never 
be out of season, and so farewell; gird up your loins,and prepare 
Yourself for a vigorous brewing in October.—O. Y.” 
_ N.B. The current volume began the Ist of July, and those 
intending to subscribe for this Periodical would do well to order 
the Three Numbers (July, August, and September), forthwith, 
as but a few Copies only remain unsold. Evers Bookseller and 
Newsman in Town and Country receives Subscribers’ Names. 








In 12mo. price 3s, 6d. 
ERMON S. 


By the Rev. JOHN TRAVERS ROBINSON, M.A. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 


‘culties explained, accordin 
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In 8vo0. price 8. bound, 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLEM. 
ATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, Seventh 
edition, d and iderably imp d 
Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 








12mo. price 5s. bound, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 


GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 


| the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi. 


to the decision of the French 
Academy. By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
mprovements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 








Price 4s. bound, 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious 
on Orth phy, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted 

from the best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the 

Rules. By NOEL and CHAPSAL., 

A work placed among the Class-Books by the Royal Council of 
the University of Paris; translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 
sian edition, and adapted to iv ateman English Students, 





yJ.H. . 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Standard Historical and Biographical Worke, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longman, London. 
EMOIRS of the COURT and CHA. 
RACTER of CHARLES I. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s, boards. 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 6th edition, 25s. bds. 


Memoirs of the Court of James I., by Lucy 
Aikin, 2 vols. 8vo, 3d edition, 24s. boards, 


Annals of the Reign of George III., by John 
Aikin, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. a new edition, brought down to the 
Period of His Majesty’s Decease, 25s. boards. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Sir 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnwan 
Society, &c. &c. Edited by Lady Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait 
and Plates, 31s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
by Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of “* Memoirs of Henry VIII,” 
8vo. with Portrait, 14s. boards. 

Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII., by Sir 


Roger Greisley, Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s, boards. 


History of Roman Literature, from its earli- 
est Period to the End of the Augustan Age, by John Dunlop, 
Esq. 3 vols, 2/, 7s. 6d. boards, 

By the same Author, 
History of Fiction. 3 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


boards. 


‘ Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 


T. Moore, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 3d edition, 2is. 
boards. 


History of the Crusades, for the Recovery 
and Possession of the Holy Land, by Charles Mills, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 4th edition, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Au- 
thor, price 1/. 5s. 

By the same Author,» f 
History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood and 


its Times. 2d edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 1/. 4s. boards. 


Life of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, 


by Lord Dover. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. bds. 


Political Life of the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, by A. G. Stapleton, Esq. 38 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, with the 
Part omitted in the First, 38. boards. The Additions separately, 
to complete the First edition, 5s, 

Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence of James Currie, M.D. F.R.S. of Liverpool, Edited 
by his Son, William Wallace Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
28s, boards. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1833, 
forming Vol. XVII.; containing Memoirs of the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
Sir W. Scott, Sir J. Mackintosh, Miss A. M. Porter, Dr. A, 
Clarke, C, Butler, Esq., J. Bentham, Esq., dc. &c. 168. boards. 

Also, Vols. I. to XVI. 15s. each. 








and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

F and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for Sep- 
py ae contains, among other interesting Articles—The Crisis 
Ke aterloo—Major Gawler’s Answer to Sir H Vivian’s 
Ply, &c.—Modern Greece—Exploits of Kanaris—An Eye-wit- 
Bas Sketch of the late 1 ion in J. i The Sacking of 
h dajos, from the Remi of a Subal The Death 
a and Seeets in the Deccan—French Privateering in the 
- ee he Soldier of Fortune—On Terms a plied by prac- 
a Gunners—Naval Gannery—Observations on the Hanoverian 
napsack—Correspondence from the principal Ports and Sta- 
ons—General C. d Distri of the Army and 























Peis and Appoi &c. 
lished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Victor Hugo's New Novel. 
In 3 vols. with a Portrait of the Author, price 24s. 


OTRE DAME; a Tale of the * Ancien 
Régime,” from the French of M. Victor Hugo, with a 
Prefatory Notice, Literary and Political, of the Romances of 


+ Hugo, 
By the Translator of Wilson’s edition of “‘ Lafayette, Louis 
ilippe, and the Revolution of 1830,” &c. 

«* The story of Notre Dame turns entirely apon the gipsy dan- 
cer (La Esmeralda); but so fully is she d d thro 
them, and so plentifully is the bounty of genius scattered over 
her head, that it must net be supposed that the readers of Notre 
Dame are therefore presented with any thing low or unseemly; 
on the contrary, Don Quixote is not purer in all his conceptions, 








than the ne ee heroine of Notre Dame.”—Spectator, 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, 





Printed for Longman, Reet, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman, 
ondon. 
EW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY. 


THREE MAPS, with the Dieisi and 
carefully coloured. Constructed entirely from new Drawings, 
and engraved by SIDNEY HALL, In Seventeen Parts, any of 
which may be had separately, 10s. 6d. each 

Folded in half, bound in cloth.. 

Ditto half-bound in Russia .. 

In the full size, half-bound in R be edeccccecs 

Ditto, Proofs on India paper, half-bound in Russia 14 5 0 

** We have taken some pains to examine this new Atlas, and 
we can safely state our conviction of its general superiority to all 
other Atlases.”—Sphynr ( d d by J. 8S. Buckingham, Esq. 

«The best and mest recent authorities are in all cases con- 
sulted, and the maps are engraved in a masterly manner,”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

For other favourable opinions of this Atlas, references may be 
made to the Literary Gazette, Gentleman's Magazine, John Ball, 
Atlas, Globe, &c. 


Alphabetical Index of all the Names con. 
tained in the above Atlas, with References to the Number of the 
Maps, and the Latitude and Longitude in which the Places are 
to be found. Royal 8vo. 2is, in cloth. 

The Proprietors, being desirous of rendering the Atlas the most 
Perfect of its kind extant, supply this volume at the cost price, 


System of Universal Geography, by M. Malté 
Brun, Editor of the “* Annales des Voyages.” 9 vols. 8vo. Paris 
1 to 17 are published, 7s. 6d. each. 

“The translators of Malté Bran’s geography have done good 
service to the public by rendering so valuable a work accessible 
to the English reader.” —Edinburgh Review. 

“Superior to any thing of its class which has ever appeared.” 
—Literary Gasette. 

Part XVIII. will conclude the ninth and last volume, which 
will contain the Description of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and a general Index. The department of Great Britain has been 
entirely re-written for the English edition, on a scale commensu- 
rate with the importance which the English reader attaches to 
this portion of geography. The Index is so constructed as to be 
a complete Table of Reference to the whole work, while it forms 
an extensive and useful Gazetteer. 


Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, Compendious Geo- 

— Dict onary, forming a complete body of Geography, 

hysical, Political, Statistical, and C jal. Abridged from 

the larger work, 2d edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. with an Abstract 
of the Population Return of 1831, and Maps, 18s. boards. 
As an Accompaniment to the above Gazetteer, 

New General Atlas, constructed by A. Ar. 
rowsmith, Hydrographer to the King, from the latest Authori- 
ties, in 54 Maps, including recent Di i Royal 4to. 36s, 
half-bound; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 



























Mrs, Austin’s Goethe. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 80s. 


HARACTERISTICS of GOETHE, 
from the German of FALK, VON MULLER, &c. 
With Notes, original and translated, illustrative of German 
iterature, 
By SARAH AUSTIN, 

«We are indebted to the pen of Mrs. Austin for one of the 
most elegant and complete translations which ever enriched the 
stores of the English language. One of the most singular and 
charming books to a meditative mind that the age has produced.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 

«* Mrs, Austin’s work contains a great deal of original matter, 
of a very interesting sort; and altogether constitutes one of t 
most instructive and entertaing books on German literature.” 
Foreign Quarterly R ° 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





Standard Historical and Biographical Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Pres Brown, Green, and Longman, 
ondon, 


Mr, Sharon Turner's History of England, 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest 
Period to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S. R.A.8.L. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 8l. 3s. boards. 
a Also may be had, by the same Author, separately, 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, comprising the 
History of England from the earliest Period to the Norman Con- 
quest. 65th edition, 3 vols. 8yo. 2/. 6s. boards. 


Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 


2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 12, 12s. boards. 


History of England during the Middle Ages, 
comprising the Reigns from William the Conqueror to the Ac- 
cession of Henry VIII. 8d edition, 5 vols. 8vo. price 3/, boards, 


History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 


3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 6s. boards, 
History of Charlemagne with a Sketch of 


the State and History of France, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s, boards. 

“* This life is the beginning of a great undertaking, and we do 
not wish more than that the work should continue as it has com- 
menced.”—Literary Gaxette, 

Sacred History of the World, from the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge, pted to be philosophical] idered, in 
a Series of Letters toa Son. By Sharon Turner, F.8.A. 8vo. 8d 
edition, 14s. boards. 

History of Thucydides, translated into En. 

lish, with Annotations, &c. 3 vols. 8vo, with Maps, &c. 2. 5s. 
by the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D. Vicar of Bisbrooke; Author 
of “R io Synopti A jonis Sacre,” and Editor of 
“ Thucydides” in the ye poe 

“* A version as literal as perspicuous as erudition and indus- 
try combined can render it.”—Belectic Review, 

Ill. By 


Hi f the Reign of G 
mek : ‘ en a urke,” &c, &c. 








Robert Bissett, bL.D., Author of “ The Life 





A new edition, completed to the Death of the King, 6 vols, 8v0, 
price 81, Bs. boards, 
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New and Useful Booke for Young 
Published by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
"THE LITTLE LIBRARY, comprising, in 
a Series of small a ry =y/ wanes a familiar 
Introduction to various Branches nowledge. 
The Volumes are connected by a we Title, as belonging to 
the “ Little on’. but are separately complete, and not nu- 
arran, 





















Just published, 12th volume, 


The Ocean; a Description of the Wonders 
and important Products of the Sea. Illustrated with 36 Engrav- 
ings | tg Wood, and Four on Steel, Price 3s, 6d. half-bound, 
square 16mo. 


from Con ontantns Appearances ¢ of the Sea—Bottom of 
ochlea Coa are —De ~~ and Density of the 
Bell— ishes distinguished— 
nics Seas—Insects of the Sea 

of the Sea—Sea Flowers— 
Shells—W: 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
mina ~~ rs: ~~ ee Ee ee SE 


a ae by way of Warning, on the Legal, 
bipeey and Mercantile Difficulties attending the 
F of Joint Stock Banks. 
By GEORGE FARREN, 
Resident Director er the Asylum Foreign and Domestic 
Life Assurance —— 
« Never stretch out your arm further than you can conveniently 
draw it back oe lag md Jarvie, 
London: Pelham Richardson, Cornhill. 








Price 4s, 6d. 


ARHAM’S GREEK GRAMMAR. An 
Introduction to Greek Grammar, on a new Pian, for 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. Cantab. 
Sold by Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
*s © In this work the Greek Verb is greatly simplified, being 
of th iti tenses which are exhibited on the 
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ae ** Little Library.” 


ine by the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
—_— and a Mineralogical Table. 4th 


ue Ue Malet B late Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
e,"” 


WMivstrated with 16 Engravings, 3d 




















































2. The Shi 


saan of the “ 
tion, price 3s. 6d 


¥" The Forest ; or, Rambles in the Wood- 
land. By Jefferys’ Taylor, Author of “‘ Parlour Commentaries.” 
With 36 Illustrations, 2d edition, price 3s. 6d. 


4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed, by the Author of (‘ Wars of the Jews,” With i2 En- 
ravings, price 3s. 6d. 


5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 
don dosoxtbed a the Author of “ Public Buildings of ‘* West- 
minster.” With 12 Engravings, price 3s. Gd. 


6. sae Garden; or, Familiar Instructions 
for the out and Management of a Flower Garden. 2d 
edition, py de Boer with 12 Engravings of Flowers, one for each 
Month, and numerous Woodcuts. ree 3s, 6d. plain, or with 
the Flowers coloured, 4s. 6d. square 16mo. 


7. Bible Tilustrations ; wr, a Description of 
planatary of the Hot Goipraes: Bch eter. ‘Bourse tail Dee. 
res. * the Vv jurne a! ra 

er A “«s i oe" “8k from Creation,” 


ories, 
With Illustrations, price 4s, 2 edition 
8 The Farm ; 


a Ne Sasi of Rural 
Toils and Produce. By Jefferys efferys T: r, Author of the “ Forest,” 
&c. Illustrated with 8 Engraving: 1d 20 Woodcuts, price 4s. 
‘The Engravings represent the foi.owing Country Scenes: The 
Farm Mouse, the Farm Yard, the Dairy Interior, the Country 
Market, Paying Men on y Night, Stacking Hay, the Har- 
vast Dinner, the Rent Day, &c. 








The Wood Engrevingytsuttrate the Form and Character of 
the different sorts of Grain, &e, grown on Farm Lands. 


‘aog from Contents.—Visit to. the Farm House—House, 





Till llage—-Produce of the hae Cswne he +5 Stock: 
Oxen, Pigs, Horses, &c.—Dairy and Poultry Yard—Hay-making 
—The — Harvest—Threshing and Dressing Corn — Potato 
Crops, 

This little book is not i ded as a of 
the theory and practice of agriculture, but asa ry paaee for 
the service of our young friends who may reside in the Country, 
and take an interest in the observation of rural labours. 


9. English Sports and Pastimes, from the 
Ancient Chronicles, by J. Aspin, illustrated with 12 Engravings, 
price 4s. 

Extract from Contents.—Ancient Britons—Druidical Rites— 
Arms and War oy ree of the Britons—Boa ostume: Sax- 
on's—Domestic Habits—Ordeals— Witches : Danes—Martial Ex- 
eee — poe 

3 of Wane piela sone? 








Martial Arra: <a re r and Weapon: 
oe ——— plendour "of the Cones eaeenisy— rene 


Riiiting-Ralehes of the Round Table—Games with the Balls 
—Mummings, Tumblers, &c. &c. 


10. The British Story, briefly told, from 
early Times to the present Period. Embellished with 34 Por- 
traits, nepomeaes the —y in their Proper Costumes, ac- 

with a Feetioal © a . Engravings on 


Btee > illustrative of Br 
1]. The Preach | Histor beiefiy told, ,, cubed. 
of France, in thee 


lished with sty oa Portraits, 
pa od ay vereigns 
accompanied with a Poetical Chronology: also 
illustrative of important Events of French History, price 4s. 
aa © It was complete the Little Li! 
ph my en ed 


ou be required, The subjects of the forthcoming volumes are 
as follows :— 


The Natural _ History a Quadrupeds, in 


2 vols. with superi of Mr, 
Ee ae a 





roe > 
ip 





. 


_ The Natural History of Birds, in 1 vol. 


The Costumes, Manners, and Customs, of 
the different Inhabitants of the World. 1 vol. 
And the concluding Volume, 

Francis Lever; or, the Young Mechanician. 


e fi 
common plan. No knowledge of Latin is pre-supposed, and the 
= is particularly adapted ‘for the Study of the Greek Testa- 


or a Vindication of its Dotnstgien, see Philological Museum, 
o. IV. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. IX. for September, price 2s, 6d. contains— 
I. The Good Old Cause—II. Anacreontic—III, The Unknown, 
by the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo”—IV. Adaptations from 
Berenger, 1 and 2—V. Song, by Robert Gilfillan—VI. The Law- 
er’s Last Brief, Chapters 3 and mp Hints from High Places, 
o. 2—VIII. The Bores of my A 
of my Tour—X. The late Fire—XI. Review: Sullivan 's An- 
wer to Moore—XII. The Desert Wind—XIII. A Day at Lough 
Sheelan—S1V. Familiar Epistles from London, No. 4—XV. A 
Trip to the Falls of Pequendama—XVI. Critical Notices. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall, London; and all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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TREATISE on the NATURE ¢ 


TREES, pee the sae thet of Timber Ties, shewi 
uantit: 
Quality, of Timber by Pruning. bin a spring the 
By STEPHEN BALLARD. 
Printed and sold by Thomas Ward. 
Sold also leo by Wi hittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, Linden, 


$$. 


OLUME THIRTY - THIF D of the 


New Issue of the New Editi f th 

This Volume contains the Portrait of the Aut th 5 wacentey Novels, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker 2 a Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 

al i. Waverley Novels, new edition, XLYIII, 

2. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 


3. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 


and concluding Series. 3 vols, 


4. Stuart’s North America, 3d edition, 














BOOKS IN THE PRESs, 


New and splendid Annual of Scenes in India, &c, 

de g9e Ist gotcha be published, with 25 Engravings by 
the most eminent Artists, superbly bound in morocco, price 

One Guinea, — ¥ 


4 ORIENTAL ANNUAL 


from original Drawings 
By WILLIAM DANIELL, Esq. R.A, 
The “pre Annual will present whatever is most grand and 
in the natural or artificial features of the Eastern 





Mills’s Apology for the Church of England, 
In a thick 8vo. vol. closely printed, with a Map of the Archiepis- 
copal Provinces of Canterbury and York, divided into their 
respective Dioceses and Archdeaconries, price 12s. 


N APOLOGY for the CHURCH of 


——— in Bee 7 Aha to ae. = and Objections of 


those who — fro 
By AMES” BASSNET MILLS, Esq. 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Published by om rn aud F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Trewman, High Street, 
Exeter; Parker, Oxford; Deighton, Cambridge ; Collins, Bath ; 
J. Fitze (late Trewman’ 8), Exeter; and all Booksellers. 





- of Bishop Dehon, 
rice 9s, in boards, 
A N ESSAY on the LIFE of the Right} 
Rev. THEODORE DEHON, late Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Pr oma Church in the Diocese of South Carolina, 
United States. ve an Appendix 
-E. GADSDEN, D.D. 
tor of 'St. Philip’ 's Church, Charles 
, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and Waterloo nena all Mall. 


Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 


| *ECHO de PARIS. A Selection of Fami- 
liar Phrases, which a Pupil would daily hear said around 
him, if he were a among French People. 
y M. A. P, LEPAGE, 
Professor of, the French Language in London. 

“We have here a little volume, which, while it spares 
the teacher much irksome labour, will pleasantly facilitate the 
learner’s advance in the language.”—Court Journal. 

: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


Recto: 
Sold by J.,G 











The late Major Rennell’s Current Charts, 
With a Series of Charts, price 3/. 3s. (dedicated, by special 
permission, to His Majesty), 
A*, INVESTIGATION of the CUR- 
ENTS of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those 
which a... between the Indian Ocean and i Atlantic. 
By the late Major JAMES RENNELL, F.R.S, 
London and Edinburgh ; 
Formerly Surveyor-Genera! of Ben: 
Printed for J., a and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s a 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
ofr o.. may loa by the same Author, 

1. The Geographical System of Herodotus 
examined and explained, new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and he, A, Bs. 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative G 
ot Western Asia. In 2 vols, Svo. 1/, 42; or with Atlas, 





GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — The Con. 
o jugation of the Greek eg made ees ~ the Use of 
ools, ac to Professor ersch’s System, developed in 
his German-Greek Say ers - 
e Rev, J. G. TIARKS, 
Minister of ee German \ ew Reformed Church 


World, commencing with India, owing to its immediate interest 
and connexion with this country, 

Mr. Daniell, tage a ten years’ residence in India, explored 
that vast country with the undivided aim of accumulating picto- 
rial records of all that was most striking in its gorgeous ay 
and stupendous monuments. 

The Natural History and Vegetable Wonders ofthe 





among the least | = 
artment has been itted to the 
obart Caunter, B.D., who, besides the advantage scplong 
dence in India, has derived assistance from the MS.gournal 
the artist himself. 


N.B, A few large paper ar —_ India Proofs, royal vo, 





Published by Edward on std Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublid; ‘sotd also by 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


r | \HE full Particulars of the extraordin 
Investigation into the alleged Faux Pas of Dr. Bai 
Physician to the Lunatic Asylum, will be found in No. IX, of 
the Liverpool Medical Gazette; or Monthly Journal of 
and the Collateral Sciences, 7 
Price ls, ? 
Edited by Dr. HUNTER LANE, 
Published by John Churchill, 16, Princes Street, Soho, 
London; and Thos, Kaye, Castle Street, Liverpool. 





CHEAP LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
On the 1st September, price only 4s. per Volume, bound 


in morocco cloth, . 
I vi RE Y. 
By B. D’'ISRAELI, Esq. 
Porning the Eighth Monthly Set of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


Sets already published, 

Feb. 1. Tremaine—March 1. Pelham—April 1. The Chelsea 
Pensioners—May 1. The Disowned, by the Author of Pelham— 
June 1. De Vere, by the Author of Tremaine—July 1. Granby, 
oa T.H. Lister, Esq.—Aug. 1. Devereux, by the Author of Pel- 








pO publishing monthly the various Novels of which this Collec- 
tion will be formed, it is intended to afford the public an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, at a cost little exceeding one-third of their 
original prices, some of the most sterling and admired works of 
fiction from the pens of living writers. 
Published forH. Colburn, by R. Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON THE EVE OF 
PUBLICATION. 
Messrs. Cote 9 M‘Crone have the Lae to announce, 
in a few days will be PHY N 
HE AUTOBIOGRA a y ‘of JOH 
GALT, Esq. F.A.S, Hon. L.8-P. & 
Author of the « Ayrshire i The. Annals of the 
Parish,” “ Lawrie Toad,” & 
«TI will a round, unvarnished tale Qotneen* 
In the press, a new Eastern Novel, in 3 vols. post Svo 
Aurungzebe ; 
A Tale of Alraschid. 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mali. 








J. Wacey, No. 4, ola ‘breed Street, Royal Exch 





In 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 


MP ison of the LIFE of the Right Rev. 

REGINALD HEBER, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
By the Rev. GEORGE BONNER, LL.B. 

Minister of St. James’s Church, Cheltenham. 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W- A. SCRIPPS, oj 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington ® —~| 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, 2. 
Street; sold ey by J. Chappell, 98, Royal osre so, 
Marlborough, ve Maria Lane, nis * Hill; A ae 

Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and A ee 
and Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agen 

America, 0. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 











A Familiar Description of the Mechanical , Cam 





tenbam, H. Davis, Montpellier Library; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 





J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


Regions, exhibited in this work, will Probably not be regarded Y 
of its i The 
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